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DIFFICULTIES IN 


-- Once more Peking finds it is juggling with 
too many things at the same time, and the erratic, 
zigzag course of high policy has run into such 
difficulties in land policy that the Central Com- 


mittee of the Communist Party has had to issue 


a strong and detailed directive: which suppresses 
the activist and denounces the passivist. The 


young men who were first sent to the Soviet col- 


lective farms and then on their return, went round 
the countryside in China to paint before unamused 
peasants dream pictures of collectivised farms in 
Russia, have been told to lie low for a while. Those 
who ‘have been exerting pressures of all sorts, from 
physical oppression to refined 
methods, on the individual peasant have also been 
told: off. In this year of grace, when national 
construction begins, it is all-important to get the 
fullest possible amount of grain and other pro- 
duets out of the farmers, and no chances’ must be 
taken until the road is a bit’ clearer. So runs 


The directive is accompanied by a series of 
seveldbinna of what the Communists call the 
‘‘blind establishment”: of agricultural. producers’ 
co-operatives by commandism (force or intimida- 
tion) and the seizure of peasant property in land 


and_tools to convert mutual aid. teams or individual 


peasants into these producer co-operatives. ‘Those 
who attempt to eliminate private property, give no 


| consideration to land holdings, and confiscate the . 


peasants’ holdings without payment,” says the 
official Hopei ‘Jih Pao’, “should be subject to 
severe criticism.” At this season of spring plough- 
ing,.and.in this,year. when increased. production. on 
the land is more vital than ever before, everything, 


collective labour based on _ individual 
economy, with collectivisation and socialisation of 
agriculture as a prospect for the future. 
_ cision was printed in full on the front page of the — 


LAND POLICY 


even the ar according to Marx and Lenin, must | 


be subordinated to getting the biggest crops 


possible. The implication will not be lost on any 
who realise the ipaportance of incentive in produc- 
tion. to | 


Peking issued a iibadiie at the end of March 


that. after an experimental period of 


over a year, the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party has now adopted a decision on mutual 
aid and co-operation in agriculture. This, it says, 
ealls for correct leadership by the Party in deve- 
loping mutual aid and co-operation as a form of 
peasant 


The de- 
Peking People’s Daily. 


The decision concedes that individual economy 
is inevitable and at this stage essential, and the 
Party’s policy remains to unite with the middle 
peasants and preserve the rich peasants. . Indivi- 
dual economy on the one hand and mutual-aid and 
co-operation on the other both provide a stimulus 
to the peasant to increase production. This is a 
basic factor in the speeding up of the restoration 
and development of the national economy and in 
promoting the country’ s industrialization. The 


clear statement is made that ‘“‘individual peasant 


economy will prevail for a considerable period,” 
and the provisions in-the Common Programme will 
continue to. apply | and the peasants’ ownership be 
protected. 


However, Party. is directed. to. raise. the 
call for ‘‘organization” and forward the develop- 
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ment of mutual-aid and co-operation among ‘the 
ee on a voluntary and mutual-benefit basis. 


g only ‘way to»overcome the 
fof ‘scattered prod: uction, to help th 
peasants eliminate povérty, raise an 

improve their livelihood; to enable the State to 
gét far greater supplies of grain ‘and ' ‘industrial 
raw materials than ever before, and to raise the 
purchasing power of the peasants so as to assure a 
broad market for manufactured ‘goods.’ The 
statement notes that such mutual-aid and co-opera- 
tion is ‘‘a form of collective labour ‘based on indivi- 
dual economy. Ahead lies the prospect of future 
development to the collectivisation or Socialization 
of agriculture. This line of policy, which the 
Central Committee has worked out has been proved 
correct in the past. The policy of the Party . is to 
educate the peasants through practical experience, 
It enables them to appreciate gradually “the 
superiority of mutual-aid and co-operation over 
isolated, unorganised individual economy, and thus 
shows them the road to collective economy through 
the gradual transformation Pow 

economy.’ 


There are three of aid co- 


operation on the land. Simple mutual-aid is the 
lowest form, organised chiefly on a ‘Seasonal or 
temporary basis, and teams of this kind exist in 
great numbers throughout the country. Next in 
order comes the ‘long-term mutual-aid organiza- 
tions, which enable many of the members to engage 
in supplementary occupations. These groups also 
allow a certain kind of production planning and 


division of labour through ‘which the ‘farming: 


technique is improved. Some of them have even 
acquired property in common, ‘ineluding animals 
and tools. They are still few in ‘number but are 
increasing in areas where simple mutwal-aid farm- 
ing has laid a firm foundation. The third ‘type 
is the agricultural producer co-operative. They 
may also be called land ‘co-operatives, as members 
pool their land. These are larger in scale than 


the second type, but include the'chief specific fea- 


tures of the former. Since they jointly own .im- 
proved types of farm tools, practise division of 
labour, ‘and carry out irrigation work and reclaim 
wasteland, they have ‘to cultivate ‘the land in com- 
mon. However, they ‘are still ‘formed on ‘the basis 
of private ownership of land ‘and «members are “en- 
titled to pool or withdraw their land on the same 
principle -of voluntary and «mutual benefit. ‘The 
number of these co-operatives not: great but they 
set free the creative -energies of ‘the ,peasants 
through division of labour, cultivate the crops most 
suited to the soil, and enable the weaknesses of 


smull peasant economy ‘gradually to be over- 
come. 


The statement ‘then down ‘a: ‘on 
the development of the existing movement. Leader- 
ship is directed toward organising the first type 
on a mass scale throughout the country where the 
foundations of the ‘movement are “weak. ‘Seeondly, 


mt makes the ‘sitiple admis¢*’ybodies. 


individual 
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have been well laid, leadership should 


organise step by step the long-term mutual-aid 
have rich 


Tl. rdly, where the 

in aid there..is a strong 

jucl eadership} ». ucer 
Committee policy of advance,” says the 
statement, “is based on both the needs of. the 
development of production and practical possibili- 
ties,” and attention is drawn to two deviations: the 
attitude of passivity toward the movement on the 
one hand, and precipitate haste and adventurism 
on the other. Two erroneous types of leadership 
are alsu assailed, namely, commandism (the cur- 
rent Communist euphemism for the use of force) 
and too great reliance on spontaneous development. 
Correct leadership, it is stressed, means following 


- 


‘strictly the principle of voluntary and ~ mutual 
benefit. 


and then the experience derived therefrom pro- 


‘First, model examples should be set up 


moted gradually. Second, experiences of the 
masses should always be studied at all times and 
places. There are many ways of setting up model 
examples, but all things should be aimed at a 


rising productivity, so as to produce more grain 


and other crops and to raise incomes. 


The decision details 13 measures of vital im- 
portance for consolidating and: developing the pre- 
sent mutual-aid and _ co-operative organisations. 
These deal mainly with. the problems of raising 
production and settling questions of management 
and distribution of earnings. The, teams are not 
allowed to employ farm hands. Methods must ‘be 
flexible and vary with differences between villages; © 
and supply and marketing co-operatives should as- 
sist by concluding contracts for marketing, placing 
orders and issuing loans. ‘This should ‘also take in 
the State eriterprises, which should likewise con- 
clude contracts through ‘the supply and marketing 
co-operatives. The higher authorities should also 
issue loans to help the somes organise effective- 
ly. Man power saved by the creation of mutual- 
aid teams and producer co-operatives should be 
concentrated on improving ‘the soil ‘and developing 
the particular local economy, and also ‘be ‘absorbed 
into factories and mines, and public enterprises in 
a!planned way according to the needs of industrial 
development. They should also appoint special 
persons to study and guide the organisations. |. 


| “Apart from all these measures, a number of 
‘mechanised ‘and ‘semi-mecHanised *State farms should 
be ‘wet up. (In ‘every courity iat Yeast one or two ‘ex- 
‘perimental State farms: should ‘be set up! to demonstrate 
advanced farming technique and new types of farm 
‘tools and so edueate the peasants. They will also give 
technical help ‘and -guidance. In certain places, collec- 
‘tive ‘farms of -a Socialist nature may also be set up 
‘on an experimental "basis ‘with the “full eonsent of the 
‘peasants @ndin suitable’ economic conditions. In every 
province, one or several isu¢h collective farms may “be 


set up so‘as to provide models for the 
‘peasants.”’ 


Finally, the Part 


deéision calls attention ‘to 
the ‘need for patience 


helping ‘and ‘educating ‘the 
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individual peasants. Working individually is per- 
fectly legal, it asserts, and no one has the Bye 
to encroach upon the individual peasant. —— 
should be given within reason to both organise 
peasants individual peasants. The latter 


must be given full respect and united and given 


tions. 
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proper care, so that they,,too, willi gradually come 
to join the mutual-aid and co-operative organisa- 
Thus, the statement, concludes, it will be 
possible for China to “reach her ultimate goal in 
the countryside of leading the whole snessteeid to 
Socialism and Communism.” | 


BURMA & THE NATIONALIST TROOPS 


Now that the request of the Burmese Govern- 


ment for Nationalist China to be branded as an 
aggressor has been placed on the agenda of the 
present. session of the U.N. General Assembly, a 
curious situation should be cleared up. One re- 
sult of discussion may be that the word “aggres- 
sor” is itself -better defined; in the present instance 
it seems to have been confused with the word 
“bandit”, a word that is only too familiar to former 
residents in China who at one time suffered from 
the incursions of Tuchuns or warlords when they 
overran the country. 


Since 1950, a body of Kuomintang troops, 
“lJeft-overs” from the last stand of the Nationalists 
in Yunnan against the Communists, have taken re- 
fuge in the border States of Burma and have made 
themselves at home in the usual manner of fleeing 
troops, growing more confident as a result of the 


difficulty encountered by the Burmese Government 


in asserting authority over these States. They live 
on the country in the usual pattern set by banditry, 
and are apparently making considerable profit 
through an illicit traffic in opium. 


The inhabitants of these border States are 
primitive and turbulent, and the Communists who 
are never happier than when stirring up trouble, 
have infiltrated into the region with a view to mak- 
ing matters still more difficult for the Burmese. 


The total number of ex-Kuomintang troops 
referred to in the complaint of the delegate from 
Burma is estimated to be. around 12,000. Un- 
doubtedly a horde of this dimension is sufficiently 
large to ‘‘create a reign of terror’ as is claimed 
in the appeal. to the United. Nations, especially 
when aided by the trouble-making proclivities of 


the Communists; but in any case it is worthy of 


note that of this number only 3000 can be correct- 
ly described as soldiers. 


To attempt to label the Nationalist Govern- 
ment in Formosa ‘‘aggressors’’, as the United Na- 
tions has been asked to do, simply because at one 


time these troops were under their command, seems: 


to be stretching a point too far, particularly as 


the Kuomintang has now gone on record as saying 


it has no control over them. To furnish them 
with sufficient arms and supplies for aggression, 
which is what the Burmese. complaint implies, 
would tax the ingenuity of any nation and even 


others. 


more so of the Nationalists who, lacking adequate 
facilities, by some means or another would have 
to convey these supplies through very mountainous 
country in the occupation of the Communists, or 
alternatively would have to route them through 
Burma itself which is manifestly improbable. 


The complaint of aggression seems illogical, 
and in spite of all the sympathy that the Burmese 
Government deserves for having to handle a very 
knotty problem and a costly one at that, the on- 
looker cannot avoid the feeling that it would have 
been looked at differently had it been taken more 
seriously from the beginning. Moreover, dragging 
the United States into the dispute is hardly likely 
to create sympathetic understanding on the part of 
A reason seems lacking in explaining any 
desire for aggression by Formosa; and that the 
United States should support the Nationalists in 
any such action is utterly unbelievable. Unless 
some unexpected and definite proof of the com- 
plicity of both countries is forthcoming, it is hard 
to understand how the General Assembly can be 
convinced of the justice of the Burmese delegate’s 
accusation. 


No one can doubt the desire of the Burmese 
authorities to be rid of this dangerous horde of 
Chinese troops, who can open the way to even more 
serious trouble if they are allowed to continue 
unmolested. Possibly the best way of dealing with 
them would be for Rangoon to initiate a further 
military effort with a view to disarming and de- 
porting them. Formosa in all probability would 
not wish to receive a large body of men, accustomed 
for so long to being their own masters; but the 
Thai Government has offered to give them hos- 
pitality, if disarmed, and would in all likelihood 
train and equip the greater part of them for in- 
corporation into their own army for defence pur- 
poses. 


The pamphlets reported to have been recently 
distributed by the Peking Government on the 
eastern frontier of Burma, calling upon the Chinese 
KMT troops to surrender under promise of an 
amnesty and rewards, with the further undertak- 
ing’ to allow of a return to their homes in China 
if desired, are hardly likely to be taken very 
seriously by the troops involved, so no settlement 
can be expected in this manner. 
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THE TRADE PROMOTION CON IN MANILA 
| PART ll 


“We have achieved the main objectives—a platform 
for discussing the free flow and expansion of trade and 
getting representatives from different countries together 
to avail themselves of new ideas.” Thus was the nine-day 
Conference at Manila on Trade Promotion, called on request 
by Ecafe, summed up at its close by the Chairman (Mr. 
Cornelio Balmaceda). 
ference had been attended by 157 delegates from all parts 
of the world. No other Ecafe conference had been attended 
by so many delegates. 


In the Regional Research section Dr. Norman Gold, 
Ecafe’s Chief of Trade and Finance, said that some. 


U.S.$8,000 million worth of goods were exported by Asian 
countries annually, and it was felt in many circles that 
at least U.S.$100 million should be spent on national and 
international applied research activities in the region, de- 
signed to find new uses, new products and by-products. The 
Regional Research Institute, it was suggested, should not 
compete with existing organizations, but would complement 
their work. The activities of the centres, it was suggested, 
should be “universal” rather than confined to any one 
commodity. 


Malaya and British Borneo expressed doubts that the 
time was ripe for this and added that research is already 
being carried out in individual commodities such as rice 
and tin. FAO drew attention to its own facilities in the 
field which should be utilized to the full. India stressed 
the need of research but said the question was whether 
it should be regional or national. One or two large in- 
stitutions might be better than a number of small institutes. 
The Japanese delegate said the World Bank and the U.N., 
T.A.A., and various governments, be approached before 
anything was done, but Japan would co-operate if it was 
decided to set up such a centre. 


This question was left for further study by the Ecafe 
Secretariat. The Committee also recommended that ad- 
ditional international co-ordinated research activities be 
encouraged. It instanced the existing co-operation § in 
rubber, tin and rice, and suggested similar arrangements 
for coconut products, abaca, and other hard fibres. 


Methods of Increased Trade 


Among the most important recommendations of the 
conference were those outlining methods to increase trade. 


This question had been discussed in one of the three 
working committees (Committee B) established by the 
conference to deal with specific subjects. 


The committee gave particular attention to the trade 
of Asian countries with Europe, and with the Western 
hemisphere and it considered at some length greater trade 
possibilities between Asian countries, 


Outsta nding Problems 


Among the outstanding problems which came up during 
the conference were questions concerning greater price 
stability for Asian raw material exports and improved cre- 
dit facilities for the purchase of industrial equipment. 


Various practical suggestions were made for improv- — 


ing grades and standards of Asian export articles, better 
and more reliable trade intelligence, exchange of trade 
information and a reduction of freight. rates. 


The conference touched on the question of speedier 
establishment of Asian processing plants and was in general 


He added that the 35-nation con- 


agreement on the need for a greater diversification of 
Asian exports. 


In this respect it was suggested that Asian handicrafts 
and other traditional Asian products, among them “small 
articles” of unique value, would find a large market in the 


United States and other countries if an organized sales 
‘drive were put behind them. ~ 


Barter Agreements 


The question of barter agreements was a point very 
much stressed by the Soviet and allied delegations who 
stated that the difficulties experienced by the countries of 


the region because of drastic price fluctuations might be 


reduced ‘substantially if Asian countries developed their 
trade with the Soviet Union, the Chinese People’s Republic 
and the European countries of the people’s democracy. 


The conference did not go into this question but in 
one of its recommendations went on record as “not ruling 
out altogether the possibilities of barter agreements.” 


In an attempt to assist Asian countries to achieve 
greater price stability for Asian export articles and a 
more stable relat:onship between commodity exports and 
manufactured goods, France announced her readiness to 
make svecific agreements under which: 


(1) France would sell specified manufactured goods 
at prices which would be firm for 12 to 18 months ; and 


(2) France would consider concluding agreements 
under which she would buy raw materials at prices with 
specified upper and lower limits. 


The conference in its final report observes on the 
problem of barter agreements that it “did not go into 
this question”’. 


UK and US Contracts 


Special reference was made to long term purchasing 
contracts made by the United Kingdom and: the United 
States for certain products of the region, and it was ob- 
served that these contracts had “some stabilizing effect.’’ 


In view of the attention given to the question of price 
stabilization by the United Nations specialized agencies and 
international committee groups and in particular also in 
view of a special study of this question being conducted at 
United Nations headquarters, the conference conitented 
itself to urge individual countries to “adopt singly or col- 
lectively” methods that might assist price stabilization. 


Some delegates felt that rubber was a particularly 
important commodity and that active steps should be taken 


that should lead to an international price stabilizing agree- 
ment, 


Credit Facilities 


The lack of sufficient information of sources of credit 
for the purchase of capital goods was felt by several dele- 
gations and the committee recommended to all governments 
that they supply detailed information to the Secretariat, 


which in turn would bring these data to the attention of 
the countries of the region. | 


The importance of obtaining credit for capital invest- 
ment on longer terms was emphasized and it was pointed 


out that in particular cases credits might have to extend. 
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for as long as 12 years with siiliaiiiiaae beginning after 2. 


or 3 years. 


The ECAFE Secretariat was requested to study the 
question. 


To facilitate the supply of capital shoiihint and other 
manufactured goods it was suggested that countries of the 
region might be able to widen their sources of supply by 
giving specifications that would not be too rigid, specially 
in the laying down of standards of measure (that is, speci- 
fications should not insist on any given standard of measure 
as other standards of measure might be equally used. This 


would allow a wider range of countries to make export 
offers), 


Trade with the Western Hemisphere 


Good results with the exports of handieraft articles, 
fabric, cutlery, glassware, canned fruits, canned tuna, toys, 
and other similar products of the refion have shown prac- 
tical possibilities of exporting a larger variety of semi-pro- 
cessed and finished goods to the Western hemisphere. } 


Delegates from some of the rubber producing countries 


suggested that exports of natural rubber might be increased 


if natural rubber could freely compete with synthetic rub- 
ber. 


The U.S. delegate emphasized that the government was 


aware of this problem and that generally the determining 
factor in this question was the price level prices would 
generally determine whether natural rubber could not satis- 
factorily replace synthetic rubber or vice versa. 


| Principal Recommendations on Methods to Increase Trade 


1. Information on credit facilities:—Governments of 
the Commission are asked to supply detailed information to 
the ECAFE Secretariat giving names and descriptions of 
financial institutions which would be able to _ provide 
medium and long-term private credits. 


This information will be disseminated by the EBCAFE 
Secretariat, which will also attend to this question in con- 


nection with its work on the financing of economic deve- 


lopment. 


2. Credit for Capital Goods:—-In view of the need 
of long-term credits for capital goods, extending as they 
may up to 12 years, governments are requested to take 
note of these requirements. 


8. Price Stability:—Individual countries are urged to 


adopt singly or collectively methods that would contribute 
to the stabilization of raw material prices. Continued at- 
tention is also to be given to this problem by the ECAFE 
Secretariat. 


4. Barter Agreements:—Barter agreements between 
governments should not be ruled out altogether but their 
possibilities should continue to be examined by governments 
interested. 


5. Lower Freight Charges:—-To help reducing ocean 


freight rates for export for the region, it is recommended 


that steps be taken to improve port facilities and reduce 
unloading time. 


6. Specifications:—To widen the range of suppliers it 
is suggested that potential purchasers prepare specifications 
for imported equipment and that Bureaus of Standards, 
the International Standard Association and other appro- 
priate agencies should give special advice and guidance to 

achieve more universal specifieations. 
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7. Import Quotas:—Governments are urged to al- 
lecate import quotas in such a way so as not to penalize 
countries which were not in the trade on any specific goods 
at the time of the base period. 


8. Arbitration:—National trade associations should 
give highest priority to the improvement of arbitration faci- 
lities for export and import commodities. It is also sug- 
gested that these associations should negotiate arbitration 
agreements with their counter parts in other countries. 


9. Standardization:—The conference emphasized the 
need for improved marketing and standardization of Asian 
export goods to increase their marketability. 


10. Trade Missions:—More foreign trade missions and 
larger numbers of qualified trade representatives would 
also contribute greatly to making new sources of supply 
better known and to provide more reliable commercial in- 
formation it was suggested. 


11. Machinery:—Particular attention should be paid 
to developing types of machinery which would increase 
output rather than save labor. This would assist Asian 
countries over capital shortages and avoid an increase in 
unemployment. 


12. Tariffs:—The importance of customs simplification 
and reduced tariff barriers was emphasized. 


13. Countries are urged to improve tourist facilities 
as a means of increasing foreign exchange earnings. 


14. Intra-regional Trade:—In connection with a pro- 
posed ECAFE study of intra-regional trade it is recom- 
mended that consideration be given to the long term demand 
for export products of the region in intra-regional trade 
and that intra-regional payment arrangements be improved. 


15. Intra-regional trade statistics are to be supplied 


by countries of the region to assist the ECAFE Secretariat 
in its work. 


Marketing Research as an Aid to Trade 


The conference recommended that a more complete 
exchange of information be arranged through the ECAFE 
Secretariat. concerning research developments and that 
special meetings on particular products be organized to 
bring private and government research institutes together 
to discuss and if possible coordinate research on export 
commodities. 


The conference also recommended that additional in- 
ternational coordinated research activities be encouraged. 
It instanced the case of already existing international co- 
operation in rubber, tin and rice, and suggested similar 
arrangements for such commodities as coconut products, 
abaca and other hard fibers. 


Research Laboratories 


Another recommendation concerns the establishment of 
one or more regional research laboratories; it is suggested 
that this proposal be further studied by the ECAFE Secre- 
tariat, 


Countries of the region sak research organizations 
located in Asia are advised to avail themselves to a greater 
extent than so far of research facilities existing in in- 
dustrialized countries. 


The ECAFE Secretariat is asked. to compile and cir- 


ieulate a list of market and technical research organizations 


located in all countries for which such data have not yet 
been collected. | 
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Another recommendation of. the conference suggests 
that techniques in handicraft marketing as carried out suc- 
cessfully in Europe, e.g. in Denmark and Italy, be studied 
and ECAFE’s working party on small scale industries and 


marketing is asked initiate such studies, 


Trade Promotion Machinery 


The conference recommended that fullest use i. teed 
of trade associations existing within the region before any 
action is taken to set up regional trade associations. 


The conference recommended that the Secretariat con- 
tinue to collect information concerning the form of reports. 
obtained from overseas trade representatives and should 
keep ECAFE countries: advised of any important changes. 


The draft forms for reports to be submitted 
seas trade representatives, as compiled by the 


over- 
Secretariat, were considered satisfactory. 


Training for Trade Representatives 


Countries of the region are advised to take advantage 
of suitable trade promotion seminars held outside the re- 
gion. The conference considered that on the spot training 


is an important field which has not been arwaye sufficiently 
organized. | 


The conferenké recommended that non-ECAFE coun- 
tries with suitable personnel should provide on the spot 
training facilities under the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Programme. | 

The conference considered a number of: papers pre- 
pared by individual countries setting forth some of the 
products they were interested in exporting; and importing: 

Several delegates also gave details regarding commodi- 
ties which their countries have available for sale _ that 
might be of ‘particular interest to the region, and similar 
import lists were also produced. 


The conference expressed opinion that such an ex- 
change of information might help develop trade. 


Special Facilities 


Various governments and the ECAFE Secretariat were 
commended for providing special facilities designed to 
encourage private trade discussions between representatives 
of various countries. In this connection special reference 
was made to the International Trade Fair in Manila. 


It was noted that the supply position had considerably 
eased, though there still remains room for improvement, 
especially in respect of deliveries of certain types of electri- 
cal equipment and machinery. 


In view of instances of heavy equipment having been. 
delivered before associated buildings and civil works were 
ready, the conference drew attention to the importance of 
careful planning of major projects. 3 


Considerable discussion developed on hel eso pro- 
blems of Asian goods. The importance of. direct. buyer- 
seller talks was emphasized as well as the need of consult- 
ing official commercial representatives, 


Reference was also made to facilities in the various 
departments of commerce designed to aewint overseas ex- 
porters in the marketing of their goods... 


Sales of Unique Products. 


It was stated that may f allow 
promoting of sales of unique products of the ECAFE .re-' 
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gion, many of which have a great appeal to buyers abroad, 
though they may appear unimportant at the outset. It was 
also noted that a number of countries of the region were 
increasing their output of processed, semi-finished and 
finished industrial and consumer goods. The report em- 
phasized the need for an. increased flow, of commercial in- 
formation, available on these products and the expansion by 
countries of the region of 
private and. 


Buchange of 
| ‘Two ‘recommendations were made nabs this heading! 


se That governments of the region should continue 
to provide information to each other and to other countries 
on selected import needs. and. export availabilities. To. this 
end, the trade promotion agencies of all countries of the 
Commission should disseminate such information to their 
own exporters and importers. 


ci That in future meetings of this type the Sianteites 
pa the host government should again provide facilities to 
promote private discussion on mutual trade possibilities 
taking advantage of the special opportunities offered by 
the presence of government experts, business and manu- 
facturing interests and special trade fairs. 


Trade Situation and Market Outlook 


One of the outstanding features of the conference 
were statements made by representatives of participating. 
countries on the present trade and market outlook, 


The reports of the Asian countries stressed the harm- 
ful: effects of the sharp drop in raw. material prices which 
had followed the Korean boom, but delegates stressed the 
firm intention of their governments to proceed with the 
economic development programs now being carried out in 
various countries. Industrialization has already made pro- 
gress, especially i in India, and changed the pattern of foreign 
trade by increasing the share of manufactured goods in 
exports at the expense of raw materials, 


Generally, contraction of trade had remained small and 
the economic situation in the various countries was described 
as “not unsatisfactory”. 


Representatives of the industrial supply countries 
stressed their desire to keep up an increase in the flow of 
capital equipment to Asian countries and to provide im- 
proved trade and credit facilities. Russia offered barter 
agreements and France offered certain types of long term 
fixed price agreements. The United States representative 
pledged. his country’s determination to maintain a stable 
and expanding economy which would continue to provide 

a large market for products of the region and a source of 
supply tor gut 


of the’ 1951 


Statements were also made by all delegations on the 
extent to which their countries had implemented the recom- 
mendations ‘made by ECAFE’s First Trade Pametion Con- 
forenes: in Singapore in October 1951: 


In the reports submitted in Manila on this point were 
“most encouraging’, since most of the countries were in a 
position to announce that « the majority» ‘of the recom- 
mendations had either been’ implemented or that measures 
were being considered’ the pos+ 
sible, « | 


(End). 
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RECENT CHANGES IN_ FOREIGN GOLD. AND DOLLAR 
HOLDINGS: IN THE U.S. 


and of countries, which 


rose for almost two years from September 1949 through 


June 1951, declined thereafter until March 1952 but have 
since tended to increase again. At the low point in Septem- 
ber 1949 they amounted to 14.6 billion dollars. They then 
rose to 19.8 billion in June 1951, declined to 18.5 billion 
in March of last year, and reached 19.9 billion by a end 
of 1952. 


Foreign accumulation of gold and dollar reserves dur- 
ing 1952 took the form predominantly of dollars rather 
than of gold. United States net gold sales totaled only 
163 million dollars during the nine months ended December 
1952; while foreign countries’ dollar holdings increased 1.1 
billion dollars during the same period. During the second 
quarter of 1952, the United States bought 106 million 
dollars of foreign gold, although foreign countries were 
already accumulating dollars. In the third quarter, the 
United States sold, on balance, 1 million dollars of gold. 
In the last quarter, net gold sales by the U.S. reached 268 
million. The United States continued to sell gold in January 
1958, when (up to January 28) its monetary stock declined 
by 150 million dollars. 


The recent acceleration in United States gold sales 
reflects principally a more rapid conversion into gold of 
dollar balances acquired by foreign countries. Just as in 
earlier periods—most recently during July 1951-June 1952— 
the foreign monetary authorities sold gold whenever they 
needed to replenish dollar balances that had fallen below 
customary levels, so now they have been converting their 
dollar balances into gold when the former have exceeded 


these levels. By standing thus ready to buy and sell gold . 


freely at its fixed price in transactions with the foreign 
monetary authorities for all legitimate monetary purposes, 
the United States maintains the international gold bullion 
standard. 


While the bulk of the United States gold purchases 
during July 1951-March 1952 came from the United King- 
dom, which holds the central monetary reserves of the ster- 
ling area, the purchases during April-June 1952 originated 
mainly in Latin America. Details by countries of the 268 
million dollars of United States net gold sales in the final 
quarter of 1952 have not yet been published; however, on 
the basis of official data currently available, the reversal in 
the gold flow appears to mark an improvement in the posi- 
tions primarily of the sterling area and of certain Western 
European countries. ay 


The gold position of individual 1 countries 


of course, affected not only by gold purchases from the 
United States but also by accruals from new gold produc- 


tion, by transactions between foreign monetary authorities, 
and by transfers to the International Monetary Fund. The 


latter amounted to about 160 million dollars last year, and 
represented principally the payment of subscriptions by the 
German Federal Republic (Western Germany) and by 
Japan, and the discharge of hr oe by 
certain Fund members. | 


The United States Export Foreign Aid 


The widely divergent changes in gold and dollar hold.” 
ings reflect, of course, important changes in the various 


countries as a whole. 
generally remained at a high level throughout the year, 


sean balances of international payments. The latter 
in turn reflect both the underlying conditions that shaped the 


world economy throughout 1952, and various special factors 
operating in individual countries and areas. 


From the trends.in the United States balance of pay- 
ments, it appears that, beginning with the second quarter 
of 1952, substantial readjustments occurred in the pattern 
of trade and payments between the United States and foreign 
United States merchandise imports 


their small decline (9 per cent from the first to the third 
quarter) being largely accounted for by somewhat lower 
prices and by small seasonal declines in physical volume. 
Defense outlays by this country abroad increased noticeably; 
tourist expenditures likewise rose. On the other hand, 
United States merchandise exports (excluding those effected 
under military aid) fell off substantially, declining by 26 — 
per cent from the first to the third quarter. As a result, 
the United States export surplus of goods and services (ex- 
cluding goods and services provided under military aid) 
fell from 1,052 million dollars in the first quarter to only 
150 million in the third. 


While the marked decline in the United States export 
surplus was the most significant factor in the improvement 
of foreign gold and dollar holdings, a contributing cause 
was a somewhat larger disbursement of United States 
economic aid, principally as a result of the resumption of 
economic aid to the United Kingdom, United States econo- 
mic aid to foreign countries increased from 387 million 
dollars in the first quarter to 615 million dollars in the 
second but then declined to 537 million in the third. United 
States capital outflow also receded during the third quarter 
from the unusually high level reached earlier in the year— 
particularly in the second quarter, which had been featured 
by sizable security issues by Canadian companies in the 


United States. The decline in the United States export 


surplus and the increase in United States foreign aid thus 
were the main forces determining the movement in foreign 


gold and dollar holdings. 


To some extent, the decline in the United States ex- 
port surplus can be ascribed to nonrecurrent factors and 
special circumstances. Exports of metals and metal manu- 
factures temporarily dropped last summer because of the 
steel strike; coal exports to Western Europe ceased almost 
completely because of the disappearance of a coal shortage 
there; and exports of agricultural products declined markedly 
~—wheat because of excellent harvests in Canada and Western 
Europe, and cotton because of large carry-overs in other 
producing countries. However, exports of all other major 


At the turn of thie year, the substantial vam in. 
most balances of payments appeared to be basically the 
outcome of the high level of business activity in the United 
States and of a definite slackening of demand for United 
States goods abroad, which in turn reflected the abatement 
of inflationary pressures in the major countries and areas. 
In this economic environment, many countries appeared to. 
be making greater strides toward stabilizing their econo- 
mies, domestically and externally, than at any time since 
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June 1951 September 1949 
Area and country Dollar. - Dollar Dollar Dollar 
Gold holdings Total Gold —— Total Gold holdings Total Gold holdings 
| United Kingdom and rest of sterling oft ntod toohet at + mioit eta 
area* «1,980 1,165 8,145 2,116 1,041. A156, 869 . 5,025 1,977. 670, 2,447. 
Other OEEC countries: isinwes inubivibat af gritsteqe 
Germany (Federal Republic) ...... 486°. 604 (28 
Switzerland “pee dee 1,404 606 2,010. 1,482 545. 1,977 91,451 509 1,960 1,485 509 1,994 
Brazil ee 317 89 406. 817 4 100 417 317 212 529 317 145 462 
« 1,810 1,524 8,884,946 1,420, 8,366 2,016, 1,640, 8,656 1,680 «1,285. 2,865 


Grand total ......... 10,629 8,921 19,550 10,741 7,796 9,028 


Note: The table covers reported gold reseryes of central banks and governntents (excluding the USSR) and official und private ae holdings in 
the United States by foreigners (including the USSR). Gold and dollar holdings * of’ international institutions ‘are excluded; such holdings 


totaled 3,850 million dollars in September 1952; 8,506 million in March 1962 ; Pht million in Tee lishi and 3,244 milion in September 1949. 
Gold figures are partly estimated. 


Preliminary. 
* Excluding Eire and Iceland, which are ineluded under “Other OEEC countries’’. 
¢ For France, only the gold reserves of the Bank of France are included, 


+ Including gold and dollar holdings of Austria, Denmark, Eire, Greece, Teeland, Norway, Portugal and dependencies, the hikgg Territory 
of Trieste, and Turkey, certain unreported gold reserves, and gold to be distributed - the Tripartite Gold Commission. f 


° Including the dollar holdings, but not the gold reserves, of the TRE. 
§ Excluding sterling, French-frane, and Dutch-guilder areas. 
** September data not available; March figure is carried forward. 


the war. More particularly, the sterling area, which ac-. ~ At the year end, therefore, free multilateral trading 
counts for more than one fourth of all world trade, appeared and general currency convertibility were not yet in sight, 


to be on its way to a more nearly self-sustaining pattern in 
its international accounts. 

As various countries achieved reasonable monetary 
stability, the international payments problem ceased to be 


materially aggravated by inflationary upswings in. import) 


demand and by what had previously seemed to be qn in- 
tractable urge to divert exportable products to domestic 
use. With greater reliance on the functioning of the price 


mechanism, many foreign economies also found that, shifts 


in labor and ayer resources were oceyrring in such @ way 


as to “effect a etter bal anes in their international pregien 
Further Viability would to. le 
the same pa growth of 


Productivity the ahjectiv, 


although 1952--the first year after the five-year ‘transition 
period’? around which the entire edifice of the International 
Monetary Fund had been built-—was originally supposed to 
mark the achievement of these objectives. Nevertheless, 
recent developments have given rise te new hope that many 
countries, even while meeting heavy defense requirements, 
will succeed in the triple task of stabilizing their currencies; 
re-establishing: efficient, flexible, and selfsupporting econo- 
mies; and rebuilding their monetary réserves. These deve- 
lopments have also strengthened the conviction that, if the 
recent improvement in the international payments position 


is to be sustained,. effective. policies »will. need: to: be devised, 


in. the Waited States well. as an 
integrated pattern. of world, trade,.... 


NMOMODS 


“Whe Kingdom ‘of occupies a cent 
jacent’ neighbours Burma ‘én. the west and 


china “on the arid Malaya ‘on the pont 
comprises an area Ot ap 000, 
containing a population 2 the 
per square’ mile. tis is rather lov endl compared wit 
111 in Malaya, 171 in the Phili thes, 189 6 
China (mainland), 272 in India, ‘and 5 } 28 3 
if the’ present rate pulation growth 
cent annum continues, the aver ize Hensit Ly 
of Tha and will ititrease cohsiderabl in the decades ahead, 
The ‘population growth may. then become a threatening 
problem, unless thé fate of economic development and im- 
roved Utilization of ‘human: and natural resources keep at 
Wael a pace ahead of the rate of population i Increase a 
of course will require careful planning, judicious “alloeati 
of économie and financial resources and vigorous ilisionce 
in implementation of adopted programmes. 
—"pailand has been a constitutional monarchy, since 1932, 
and for many years prior to the achievement. of Political 
independence by India, Pakistan, 
pihes. and Indonesia this small nation was the only. one in 
all’ of Southeast Asia that was able to maintain an ae 
pendent sovereign status. In a good measure this can 
attributed to the astuteness of her leaders beginning Teith 
King’ Mongkut (Rama IV) who in 1855. and the years 
following successfully negotiated Treaties of Friendship and 
Commerce with most of the European countries and the 
United States. After the death of King ongkut in 1868, 
his son’ King Chulalongkorn (Rama V) continued and car- 


ried forward mary of his father’s sagacious policies in deal- 


ing with ‘the colonial powers. 


As a sovereign member of the family | of nations Thai- 
land fully and we, EP su pports the principles. and objec- 
tives of the United Nations, Also as a member of the, U.N, 
specialized agencies it participates in their activities, con- 
tributes its share towards their support and benefits from. 
their services. In addition to technical assistance from the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Administration, the 
FAO, ILO, WHO, ICAO, UNICEF and othe r agencies, 
Thailand has received the. full ei 
national Monetary Fund, and the International for 
Reconstruction and Development. The latter after consi- 
dering the report of its own survey mission extended a 
loan of over 25 million dollars for three important, auoiects 
which when completed. will materially Thailand’s 
economic development. 


The structure of ‘Thailand’s. economy i relatively 
simple.. Basically _the. economy. is in the. primary or 


extractive stage of development. Agriculture, which 


* The opinions and conclusions expressed in ‘this article are tho 
of the author and do not necessarily represent the views the Gove 


ment of Thailand and the National Econontic Council of which 7 is the 
Economic Adviser. 


The ‘author of the: is an eminent from America 
who has now. been for over three. years. economic, adviser to the 
Government of Thailand be ational Economic mats The opinions 
and conclusions ‘expressed in the article are those of Mr. Gould and 
doe not necessarily represent the mews of, the ‘Government of  Thai- 
land. The article was. published by the Indian Council of World 
Affairs, New Delhi; in their quarterly and of 
is vested The editor of, the Far 
Review, when t. antumn 
to meet and talk with 


by the Thai and foreign 


Ceylon, Burma, the Philip-. 
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has) over’ 80. percent’ of the population, ‘plus the 
extractive activities: such as mining; forestry, and fishing 
comprise the corner-stone of the economy. The other 
economic activities are some light manufacturing industries 
producing: primarily for the domestic market, rice milling 
ard saw‘ milling; paper making, sugar factories, a: modern 
cement industry and’'a néwly established small steel plant, 
sefvice, ittdustries, trade, andthe: professions. . However in 
total they ‘do «not: lodm | as: significant as the combined four 
basic: €xtractive industries in terms of. 
eontributions: made to the national income. 
oe The national income classified by source of industeial 
origin helps to give a picture of ‘the rélative importance 
of the iyarious economic. activities. It can be seen’ from 
the following table, that the predominant economic activity 
is, in, agriculture.. The contribution of agriculture to. the 
— income would be even greater if to it) were added 
‘meome generated by the processing, transportation, dis- 
tribution, and: financing of agricultural. products, of which 
rice is by. far the largest and most important single crop. 
This. dominant role of rice presents some of the dangers 
peculiar te’ monoculture. Any economic structure in which 
a single export crop plays so large a role is in a vulnerable 
position, A better and more secure foundation rests on 
¢rop diversification, effective land-use planning and efficient 
and diversified manufacturing. 


7 TABLE 1 
| Estimate of the Percentage Contribution 


to 
. | Thailand’s National Income in 1950 | 
(by groups of economic. activity) 


Group Percent of Total 
Agriculture, Forestry, 53.71 
Agriculture 37.44 
Transport an ,Communication | 1.08 
(Goverment ii. 4.11 


Agriculture, and Forestry 


Of the different government activities veiating to agri- 
cultural development; irrigation is certainly one of the most 
important.:: Thailand realized long ago that to acquire suffi- 
cient foreign exchange to pay for essential imports, parti- 
cularly: machinery’ and equipment for ‘economic develop- 
mént,' she needed''to increase exports of basic raw materials 
and foodstuff. Rice ‘was a promising export commodity. 
But to havea large enéugh exportable surplus it was im- 
perative: that the fertile delta of the Chao Phya be made 
more’ productive: “Since rice production ‘requités a large 
and assured supply of water, King Chulalongkorn, in 1902, 
invited a Dutch irrigation expert to come to Thailand and 
give his technical assistance’ in’ the matter. After survey- 

ing the situation this expert recommended the construction 
an ‘irrigation system “involving the building’ of a dam 
at Chainat: Due'to lack of funds the proposed project was 
not carried through: ‘However the Royal Irrigation Depart- 
ment carried on; in its limited way, along the lines recom- 
mended. Some years later an English expert was called 
upon to consider the ‘irrigation project and the result of 
his: findings corroborated the earlier recommendation: But 
again: the full project failed:to materialize because of lack 
of .foreign currency credits:: Nevertleless, work continued 
on ‘a series of' smaller irrigation’ projects pending the secur- 
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ing of funds to carry out 
not until almost fifty yea 
scheme was first proposed that it became a reality through 
the granting of a loan by the International Bank for; Recone 
struction and Development. 


-- Up to 1952 the Royal Irrigation Department had :com- 
pleted: 8 projects which made useful an area of 3,286,000 
rai (one rai = .395 acre), 18 projects ‘were being ‘com- 
pleted which will provide irrigation facilities’ for an area 
of 2,677,000 rai; and 11. projects were under ‘construction 
to be completed within five years which will irrigate 5,301,000 
rai. Thus by 1957 it» is ‘expected that 11,264,000. rai will 
be benefiting from irrigation facilities provided by) the 
government. With the completion of the Chao Phya irriga- 
tion project and the construction of the dam at Chainat 
it is expected that the resulting increase in rice’ production 
may enable Thailand to reach an surplus of) close 
to two million metric tons, theatre 


‘However, as has been already is 
danger in putting too much reliance on a single crop. The 
inherent peril of monoculture has been a’ bitter lesson 
learned by several raw material producing ¢ountries. Being 
aware of it, the government is encouraging crop diversifica- 
tion, animal husbandry, and the growing of previously’ im- 
ported agricultural products such as jute and ‘sugar to’ be 
processed by factories established through the ‘promotion 
of the Ministry of Industry. The government is’ also en- 
eouraging the introduction of new crops. For example, 
through the aid of the U.S. Special Technical and 
Eeonomic Mission, cacao has been planted in several 
parts of the country and the experiment is being 
watched with great interest. The employment of better 
agricultural methods is expected to be more widespread in 
Thailand by enlarging and improving the training facilities 
in scientific farming now being offered at the University of 
Agriculture, by augmenting the facilities for research and 
extension work to bring to the farmers in their own terms 
the knowledge acquired in the research centres. Measures 
are also being taken to improve the quality of farm pro- 
ducts reaching the domestic and foreign markets. . Both the 
FAO and the U.S. Technical and Economic Mission are 
co-operating with Thai officials to improve the facilities for 
grading, storing, and marketing of some of the major 
agricultural products. The government is also realizing the 
importance of the collection and maintenance of reliable 
and current agricultural statistics. An agricultural ‘census 
was taken in 1950. 


The severe floods of 1917 caused much 
the rice farmers of the central plain, particularly among 
those who had previously mortgaged their land to acquire 
working capital at usurious rates of interest. . Looking ahead 
the government then decided to remedy such conditions by 


_ fostering the co-operative movement and the setting up of 


co-operative credit societies, the first of which was establish- 
ed in 1919. A Department of Co-operatives was created in 
the Ministry of Agriculture to give impetus and direction 
to the movement. Progress was slow but steady, the number 
of such credit societies rising from 26 in 1919 to 8,488 
in 1952 (April). 
financed from government funds. and by loans from): the 
Thai Commercial Bank which were guaranteed by the govern- 
ment. In 1947 the Bank for Co-operatives was created by 
the government with a capital.of 10 million; baht. It makes 


loans to the co-operatives who in turn loan to their mem- 


bers. 


Aside from the agricultural the 
ment of Co-operatives organized other types, such as the 
co-operative land hire-purchase societies to help landless 


farmers to become individual landowners and to lend them 


money to get started on the farms acquired through the 


The co-operatives were for many years. 


FAR EASTER’ 


opening up new land, some for general farming, some for 


ispecial,crops such as cotton and later sugar, and some for 


salt making. 


It can be said that although on :the. whole: the. co- 
operative movement has been of considerable value to Thai. 
land’s farmers its benefits did not extend to a large enough. 
mémbership. The government is cognizant of that. and jg 
endeavouring to do something about. it. The importance 
attached to the furthering of the co-operative movement. is, 
indicated by. the recent elevation of the Department of Co- 
operatives to that of a Ministry. Prior to this change 
the Department of Co-operatives had envisaged a five year 
programme looking towards the organization of about 3,000 
new credit societies in the Tural areas requiring a capital 


of about 90 million baht; new land. hire-purchase co-opera- 


tives to help about 1 200 families to become owners of 
agricultural land; about 50 co-operative marketing societies 
handling paddy rice; and a central co-operative wholesale 
society of consumers’ pees in .Bangkok with distributing 
branches in six provincial centres. How much of this pro- 
gramme will be carried through by, the new. Ministry of 
Co-operatives remains to be seen. 

‘Thailand is fortunate that. her. adjacent and inland 
waters contain an abundance of commercially valuable fish. 
This resource has long been an important asset to. the Thai 
economy. ‘However, it could be more extensively exploited. 
The inland fresh-water fisheries could be further expanded 
to provide a highly valuable source of protein in the diet 
of the people of the northern and northeastern provinces. 
The development of the fisheries industry has been hampered 


by the lack of modern gear and equipment to make large- 


scale commercial fishing operations successful. Recently the 
Department of Fisheries has proposed plans which if put 
into effect will do much to remove these obstacles. 

3 Forestry contributes. a substantial share to the total 
national income. It has been estimated that 63 percent or 
approximately 324,300 square kilometres of the total land 
area of Thailand is under forest cover. The exploitation 
of forests including logging, transport, and trade in timber 
and forest products provides a complete or partial source 
of income to a large number of people. Therefore this 
important ‘national asset should be carefully and economi- 
cally used. Realizing the economic importance of forests 
and becoming aware of the undesirable consequences which 
follow wasteful practices of unregulated exploitation, the 
government is now emphasizing better forest management 
and conservation. The technical assistance in forestry it 
is receiving from the FAO should prove most helpful. In 
this connexion the Department of Forestry is proposing two 
projects to be completed within a four year period involving 


an expenditure estimated at about 19.5 million baht and 


about 250,000 U.S. dollars. One aims to establish a series 
of plantations of desirable species of trees covering a total 
area of 8,600 acres, about three fourths of which will be 
devoted ‘to teak. The other project is more comprehensive 
and aims at achieving a sustained yield of timber and other 
forest products through an integrated plan for conserva- 
tion, forest improvement, and mosexniaaiion of techniques 
of exploitation. 


Industry 

Although the country is. predominantly agricultural, 
manufacturing has shown a definite though modest growth, 
particularly. in the post-war years. .Though Thailand can- 
not and does not expect within the immediate future to 
embark on any large-scale _industrialization programme 
which: would include a full complement of heavy capital 
goods industries, she can substantially increase her industrial 
capacity of light. industries producing a wider range of 
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| essential ‘consumers’ goods now being imported. She could | 
have more industries for first’ processing of many of her basic 


raw materials. This can be done as soon as electric power, 
trained personnel, and financing are made available. — 


Thailand’s industrial development began on a small 
By 1941 there | 
were already in existence, beside a good railway system 
and port facilities, rice mills, saw mills, cement. works, | 
thermo-electric power ‘installations, and a variety of small 
The coming of the war gave additional 
impetus to the establishment of industries making formerly 


scale a number of years prior to the war. 


imported goods. The problem confronting the government 


then was to make Thailand, cut off as it became from 
En- 


overseas trade, as nearly self-sustaining as possible. 
couragement was therefore given ‘to the diversification of 


agriculture and the establishment of industries that would 


help alleviate acute shortages. 


One of the obstacles hampering industrial development 
has been the lack of fuel and power. 


of the nation in that denuding the forests brings with it 
the problem of soil erosion and all it implies. Fuel and 


lubricants have to be imported. Although deposits of coal 


in the form of lignite have been known to exist, the amount 
of proven reserves of this fuel resource has not yet been 
determined. With the co-operation of the mining experts 


of the United States Technical and Economic Mission the 


Department of Mines has now under way a project for 
assessing the nature, extent, workability, and utilization 
of two highly promising deposits. 
if properly developed these deposits may become a very 
important source of fuel for the railways and other indus- 
tries. It is expected that lignite briquettes might be made 
for use as a domestic fuel and if successful will materially 
reduce the dependence upon charcoal as a cooking fuel. 
It is also contemplated that thermo-electric power plants 
using lignite coal at the mines could be integrated with 
some of the projected hydro-electric power plants into a 
national grid system supplying power to most parts of the 
country. When that is done a good base for further indus- 
trial growth will have been established. 

One of the important imports requiring an expenditure 
of considerable foreign exchange is petroleum and its pro- 
ducts. The amount increases as industry expands. For 
this reason the Department of Mines has undertaken to 
explore for oil in a systematic manner using modern geolo- 
gical and geophysical methods. At present this is being 
done at Fang in the Province of Chiengmai where oil seeps 
have long been known. Drilling equipment has arrived and 
some tests have already started. If successful this area 
will prove to be the first oilfield in Thailand. } 


In addition to the existing industrial ‘establishments, 
the Ministry of Industry is planning the expansion of alcohol 


production through the newly constructed plant at Ayuthia. 


The plant will use the Guilaume system of continuous dis- 


tillation and will have a capacity of 30,000 litres of alcohol 
per day. The Ministry is also proposing a means of en- 
couraging better quality standards by private producers of 
tapioca by setting up a sample plant capable of handling 
30 tons of starch per 8 hour day. The plant would show 


other producers the proper and most economical methods 
Another 


of milling tapioca into starch of standard quality. 
industrial project proposed is the establishment of a’ vege- 


table oil extraction’ plant at Chiengmai to’ process ldcal 
oilseeds, groundnuts, and soya beans.’ The plant’is to have 
a daily ‘capacity of 18 tons of oil from which will be made 


7,200 kilograms of soap and 2,160 kilograms of margarine 


per day. The unused portion Pressed will be sold 


directly in the local market. 


bags annually. As a result of difficulties experienced during 


Reliance on firewood © 
has proven costly and in the long run not to the best interest 


If proven adequate and 
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the war encouragement ‘was given to the growing of jute. 


Based on the fact that jute can be grown in Thailand, the 


Ministry of Industry undertook to establish a gunny bag 


factory which was completed and’ put into operation in 
1952. It is expected that when working at capacity the 


plant will produce at the rate of 3 280, 000 bags annually 
using two eight hour shifts per day. © | 


The Ministry of Industry has also. ‘projected. the es- 
tablishment of a number of other types of, plants to process 
a variety of agricultural and forestry raw materials. The 
following are some examples. A modern tannery to pro- 
cess 300 hides per day which would produce about. 560 


tons of leather and 630.tons of by-products per annum. - 
The initial investment has been calculated to be about 19 - 


million baht and 440,000 U.S. dollars. A paper mill of 
50 tons per day capacity which would either supplant or 
supplement the present paper mili now operating at less 
than its daily rated capacity of 10 tons. There is abun- 
dant raw material available and if efficiently operated such 
a plant could supply a major portion of the domestic paper 
requirements. The estimated cost of the project has been 


put at about 17 million baht and 1,740,900 U.S. dollars. A 


glass factory producing 5,000 tons of glass per annum in 
various forms, and a soda ash plant to produce by the 
Solvey process about 4,500 tons of soda ash per year to 
be used both by the paper mill and the glass factory have 
also been proposed. Other plants are to produce on a small 
scale some basic chemicals such as carbon dioxide, am- 
monium sulphate, sulphuric acid, caustic soda, chlorine, and 
hydro-chloriec acid for use by other industries. 


The degree of fulfilment of these industrial develop- 
ment projects is predicated on the relative speech with which 
certain impediments will be overcome, namely, adequate 
financing, sufficient electric power at reasonable rates, and 
availability of enough trained technical and _ supervisory 
personnel. Some measures have already been taken towards. 
meeting these difficulties. 
government took a forward step this year when the Indus- 
trial Bank Act became law. It is expected that the Bank 
will begin operations about the end of June. The capital 
is fixed at an amount not to exceed five hundred million 
baht. It is to be wholly owned and operated by the govern- 
ment. An initial payment of twenty million is to be made 
by the government as capital and additional capital may 
be paid by the government from time to time in amounts 
deemed proper by it. With the approval of the Cabinet, 
the Industrial Bank may issue bonds or debentures or con- 
tract loans by other means in order to increase its capital. 
Such bonds, debentures or loans are to be guaranteed by 
the government for repayment of both capital and interest. 


trol of the execution of the Act, may entrust the Bank 
with the control and management of any capital or current 
appropriation: allocated to any government branch for in- 
dustrial. purposes subject to such conditions as may be 


agreed upon renee the Minister of Finance and the 


Bank, 


The two main objectives of the uid are (1) to de- 
velop néw industries and expand or modernize existing in- 
dustries, and (2) to encourage industrial financing. The 
word ‘industry’ as defined in the Industrial Bank Act indi- 
cates the Bank’s possible borrowers. 


or other power or public water works.’ 
the Bank, if adequately staffed and efficiently managed, 
should be of material help not ‘only in mobilizing domestic. 


capital but also in’ channelling local ‘capital into such pro- 
Thailand has been importing 20 gunny 


In the matter of financing, the | 


| ‘Industry’ is defined. 
to mean ‘the production of goods as finished or unfinished 


© products, mining, production and distribution of electricity _ 
The creation of 


The Minister of Finance, who is to be in charge and con-— 


ductive ‘activities ‘as would bring a desired balance to Thai-_ 


-land’s economic development. 


| Additional power has been s 
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As to, the critical. shortage of power, some progress, 
hae, been made to meet, it but. at a: rather: slow. rate. .T 
war damaged thermal plants in Bangkok _are being rehabili-. 
tated and. new, generating is being installed. . 

UpP ied through the co-operation. 
of the U.S, Special Technical and Economic. ‘Mission. which . 
supplied five 1,000 KW diesel, electric alternators. N ever- . 
theless power is still short, and without sufficient power 
steadily available at low ‘cout no substantial 
growth can be expected. Hence the government has t 
year taken another step forward in the right Maan 
by appointing a National Power Commission which — will 


survey the power needs of the entire nation and the means ” 


to meet them from both thermal and hydro-electric sources, | 


The Commission, headed by the Prime Minister, will study’ 


every phase of power development including financing. It 
is expected that when plans now being prepared are com- 
pleted the International Bank for Reconstruction and De-_ 
velopment will be approached for a loan to help finance — 
the foreign exchange requirements. 

Thailand’s major potential sources of electric power 
are lignite deposits (one in the north at Mae Moh about 
600 kilometres from Bangkok and the other in the south 
at Krabi about 750 kilometres from Bangkok) and the” 
following four major hydro-electric sites: 


1. Chainat, where an irrigation barrage dam is under 
construction which when completed will have an installation 
of 12,000 KW producing about 90 million KWH. This 
project was one of the first three for which the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development granted 
a loan. 


2. Kang Rien, which has been studied at different 
times in the past by several engineering groups from 
severa! countries. The last group of investigators con- 


templated an installation of 80,000 KW. 


3. Kang Soi, where investigators have indicated that 
an installation of 100,000 KW can be developed. 


4. Tak, which is now under investigation and where 
it is expected that an installation of 160,000 KW will be 
constructed. In addition it is thought that this site will 
serve as a multipurpose by providing irrigation for about 
two million rai. 


Present plans call for the completion of the Chainat, 
and Tak hydro-electric projects by 1957. Together they will 
provide an installation of 172,000. KW. With. these as a. 
start and the eventual development. of the sites at Kang 
Rien and Kang Soi, plus the thermal plants at the lignite, 
deposits. and the thermal power generated at Bangkok - 
it will be possible to have an integrated grid system of in- 
terconnected transmission lines serving most of the kingdom. 
But this will take some time and. considerable financing. 


The lack of technical and. supervisory personnel has 
been a serious hindrance to more rapid development in the 
public sector as well as the private sector of industry. A 
number of ministries and departments of government are’ 
attempting to deal with the problem by establishing schools: 
and training centres of their own. 
longkorn trains engineers but the number graduating, each 
year is far from sufficient to meet the demand. It has been. 
estimated that to meet the needs for replacement. due. to 
death and retirement and to meet the needs of BOI 


economy 
only trained profesional but. also, 


The University of Chula- | 


Authority. 
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_ Steps already been, taken by.the Ministry of Educa-. 
tion , to. enlarge .the scope .of , yocational education, The . 
Special. echnical and .Economic,, Mission and ..the.. 

UNESCO. are co-operating in this effort... 
Under. the of, the UNESCO. Mission. they have 
been working closely . with Thai educators during. the. past, 
two years a model education and training, 
centre in, Chachoengsao, not very far from Bangkok. . 
Lessons learned there are to. be. applied throughout the | 
ache. system , to help meet. the, skilled manpower require- 

in the ensuing years, The establishment of a Tech-. 
nigal Institute in . kok is amother forward. A 
budgetary allocation. of 3,961,450. baht, has been approved 
and. the U.S. Technical. and. Economic Mission is 
aiding by supplying necessary teaching equipment, The 
course, of study will be two years and tuition will be. 
free. 
Industrial training by. a reservoir of skilled 
eer now will. prove of significant importance in Thai- 
economic development. It would be desirable that 
oe ‘eae programme for skilled workers be coordinated 
with the development plans of the government, private 
industry, and the Industrial Bank which would know the 
specific needs of its prospective, borrowers. In view of the 
fact that it will not always, be, possible to anticipate skills 
required by, each industry or enterprise, a good deal of the 
training. will, have to. be of a rather ‘than 
character. . 


Transport and 


Adequate transport is very important to Thailand not. 
only. for the, growing volume of international trade but also 
for the fuller development of her hinterland and internal 
commerce... Thailand realizes her need for improving and 
extending railways, highways, airways, inland waterways, — 
and port facilities. Prior to the war there was an efficient » 
_ railway system operating 3,213 kilometres of line. In 1941 
it carried over 7,700,000 passengers and hauled about © 
2,000,000 tons of freight. But,as a result of the bombing 
during the war this. railway. system was badly dislocated. 


Bridges, principal stations, repair shops, about 50 percent 


of the rolling stock, signalling equipment, etc. were either 
completely destroyed or made. unusable. After the war 
efforts were,.made.to restore the system and repair the 
damage. as rapidly. as possible. But progress was slow due | 
to lack. of funds, .materials, and trained personnel. Within 
the past two years, however, marked improvement, has been 
made.in railways rehabilitation, especially in. the acquisition 
rolling stock inthe repair of. the workshops at 

n. This. was made possible in, part by aid from the . 
vy, S. Technical and Economic Mission. which provided wheels 


and supplies, to rehabilitate over 1,000 goods wagons, and 
installed two 500 KW diesel electric alternators to supply _ 


power, to. the shops. The. Mission. also furnished the ser- 
vices, of a technical consultant..who aided in designing and . 
layout ef the new shop buildings to. be financed by a loan 
granted bythe. International Bank. for Reconstruetion and 
Development... A. consultant, has also been provided for 
the railways to help set. up a modern accounting system. _ 


The railway. now. operate, as. an. independent Railway 
Formerly they were,a department in the, Minis- 
try..of. Communieations. . A; five year programme has been 
projected, for modernization of; maintenance equipment; re- 
about 900. kilometres :of, single; track rails of 
50. pounds,. which, have been..in service, over, 40.years, with 
60. pound rails, atthe rate of, 180, kilometres of track per 
year; replacement,,of-semi-permanent timber. trestle bridges 
with. steg] bridges; andthe :construction..of 704 kilometres. 


of new lines. 


prevements, and extension, will).require.almost 62, million 


baht, ove 18, million UL8, dollars, and about 8,300 pounds 


The estimated expenditures,for these, im- | 


| 
‘gineers annually, This does not include the requirement 
for other technically trained people, All this. means. that. 
Pacilities have a he provided, ova atinr 
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py The government is also proposing. to meet, the 
orta e of locomotives and by,, or ering 
aed tives, 00 pa er coaches, goods wagons 
Ic 1 coach: d 500 ds 
ery for “de ivery within the shortest, possible 


is. the. most port in. Thailand bend: 
ling nearly 90 percent, of the imports and about 85 percent 
of the exports. However, the existence of a bar at. the 
mouth of the Chao Phya river prevents large vessels from 
entering the port. This necessitates the use of lighterage 
which increases the cost of loading and unloading: A pro- 
ject to improve;and further develop the port of Bangkok 
has been underway for some time. It involves the dredging 
of the bar andthe installation of cargo handling equipment, 
track and: railway equipment, and impogeing the: whart and 
shed facilities at. Klong ‘Foi. 
Work has already started on dredging the bay. It 
a project of: no small magnitude.’ The minimum 
excavation of material will amount to -14,250,000 cubic 
metres: and will extend over 18 kilometres in length. A 
private dredging firm has contracted to dredge 10;500,000 
cubic, metres. The: balance of 3,750,000 cubic metres is 
being dredged by the government. The big dredge used 
by ‘the private contractor is pumping the excavated material 
ashore through pipelines to reclaim marshland for eventual 
ube as ‘agriciltural land. By the end of 1952, when the 
project is expected to be completed, ships: of 10,000 tons 
will be able to come into Bangkok with drafts up to 28 
feet as compared with the present maximum of 17.5 feet. 
About 55 percent of the cost of the project is being met 
by budgetary appropriations and 45 percent by a loan from 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. The U.S.. Special Technical and Economic Mission 
‘provyided.a dredge which is being used for dredging | now 
and later will be useful in maintenance of the channel. 


There are also plans to develop a port at Songkhla and 
various smaller ports in southern Thailand. The project 
at Songkhla will involve dredging of the port area and 
sea channel, the construction of breakwater and quay wall 
for ships up to 8,000 tons... It would take about four years 
to complete and cost about 70 million baht. The pro- 
gramme to develop the ports of several coastal towns so 
that 800 to 600 ton ships could wharf: envisages the dredging 
of entrances and the construction of smaller wharves. It 
is also proposed to construct a highway to interconnect 
these coastal towns. The entire project» will take about 
four years to complete at an cost: of 180: 
Rabt and 1,748,000 U.S, dollars. 


‘The highways’ ‘system needs’ imiprovement and exter- 
sion not only to provide greater fatilities for the movement 
of exportable raw materials from impor fi 
goods to the hinterland but also 
of internal trade: ‘The "Highways Department has there- 
fore proposed’ a plan’ ‘to coristract about 2,257 
éf macadam surfaced ‘roads in three major systems ‘of trun 
lines leading from’ Bangkok to Burma, Malaya, and Indo- 
China. * This network is planned to be completed 1957 
at an estimated ‘cost 6f 552 435,000 baht of which tf per- 
cent or 4,184,500 US: dollars is “expected ‘to be spent for 
imported machinery and equipmient. 


Another project proposed. by the Ministry, of ‘Oom- 
munications is to provide a government-owned and operated 
transport organization with approximately 230, motor buses 
of 40 passengers each and about 200 diesel engine. trucks 
to ‘operate additional highway routes. If. the project _ is 
carried through it is expected that. the “motor buses and 
trucks would provide additional passenger, transportation of 
‘about 2 million kilometres and the hauling of about 8, 000 
tons of additional freight ‘per month. The estimated cost 
would be about’ million” bah and million, U. S. “dollars. 
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Thailand’s inland waterways were her main arteries 
of transport before the coming of the railways and high- 
ways and are even today the common means of transporta- 
tion and cross-country communication in the central plain. 
These waterways are based on the inter-connexion of four 
rivers by a system of artificial canals. They were de- 
signed primarily as irrigation canals. Though they are not 
navigable by steamers, they are used by lighters which 
move the rice crop and other produce either poled or towed 
in a chain by launches. The canals are supplemented by a 
maze of smaller waterways both natural and artificial which 
Wa used for irrigation, and for navigation by smaller boats. 

ater is thus available all over the central plain which 
produced about two-thirds of the exportable rice and which 
“ one of the more densely populated sections of the coun- 
try. In order to further the usefulness of the inland 
waterways, the Ministry of Communications is considering 
a project for the construction of additional facilities such 
as landing stations and docks at various important points 
and the interconnexion of highways and waterways. The 
project would necessitate an estimated expenditure of ap- 
proximately 17 million baht and five million U.S. dollars, 
and would take about four years to complete. _ 

Bangkok is an important point on the international 
flying routes. Don Muang is a modern airport equipped 
with concrete runways, ample hangar space and facilities 
for repairs. There are also a number of smaller airfields 
in’ the provinces whose growing volume of traffic warrants 
consideration for further development. The government is 
planning to expand and modernize these provincial civil 
airfields by constructing runways and control towers. It 
also plans to install modern equipment to provide up-to-date 
facilities to planes which will make it possible to use these 
fields as alternate international airports for Bangkok or 
for other international airports in South-East Asia. 

This project is one part of a five year civil aviation 
programme. Other parts are concerned with the develop- 
ment of a first class international civil airport in the vicinity 
of Bangkok for 24 hour civil air traffic service through- 
out the year; the setting up of air traffic control (ATC) 
service at all airfields to conform to ICAO standards; and 
providing: ‘telecommunication between airports and air- 
ground communications. The complete project will require 
an estimated expenditure of about 37 million baht and 
8: million U.S. dollars. 


The Post and Telegraph Department has drawn up a 
four year plan involving three projects at an estimated 
cost of. about 21 million baht and 3 million U.S, dollars. 
If, the. programme is carried through it will (1) improve 
the telephone system of Bangkok by the extension of about 
2;500 lines .and addition of 38,200 sets of instruments; (2) 
rebuild and expand telephone fasilities in several provincial 
towns and. construct a trunk system and telegraph circuit 

which will provide for local and long distance telephone and 
telegraph; service throughout the country; and’ (3) recon- 
dition’ and' develop the existing radio service so as to pro- 
vide long distance international radio-communication, inland 
radio-communication, maritime service radio-communication, 
and, foreign radio news reception service, 


Public Finance | 


‘The war-time deficits, a of 
44 million baht in 1944, Effort was,made after the war 
teduce them. by measures to increase revenues, particu- 
larly from custom duties and excise taxes. Income taxes-also 
were raised, but the yields. were disappointingly lower than 
hoped for. It was the. noticeably, rapid recovery of import 
and export. trade plus the; expansign, of. internal. economic 
activities which provided, the steadily .:increasing -revenue 
‘narrow the gap between. expenditures and, revenue: until 
in 1948 the budget was practically..in balance. .Al- deficit 
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was experienced in 1949 and the ‘estimated budgets’ “for the 


ensuing years also have shown deficits as can be sR, from 


the table below. 


Summary of the Estimated Budgets of’ the ‘Government 
of Thailand, 1950-1952 


(in million 


Revenue 


1950. 
Direct Taxes 79.2 112.7 to, 174,0 
Government Domtain 66.2 101.8: 106.6 
Government Enterprises ......... | 532.4 561.0. 414.6 
Fees, Licenses and Fines ........ “13.9 . 141.5 150. 
Rice Bureau . SAVE. 240.0 260.0 $22. 
Purchasing Bureau. 3.0 
Treasury Balances and Loans 700.3 989.2 
Expenditures | 
National Debt Service ........ 64:9: 160.2 103.2 
Internal Security and Justice 103.9 90.6 179.4 
Sdérial .. Welfare): 65.9 109.4 114.3 
Government Enterprises ...,.... 370.2 264.2 141,2 
Economic Development 339.1 857.8 960.6 
Total Expenditures... 2,669 .6 8,498.3 3,806.9 


The deficits for 1950 and 1951, were met through 
reduction of treasury balances by withdrawal of cash from 
treasury accounts, by sale of Treasury bills to the Bank 
of Thailand, by sale of domestic bonds, and by drawing 
on loans from the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. The 1952 deficit. will probably be met 


by similar means plus overdrafts from the Honk of That: 
land. 


As shown in the above table, the seoebedumns has ome 
increasing the budgeted expenditures for economic deve- 
lopment in each year following 1950, mainly for irrigation, 
communications, and some industrial as well as agricultural 
projects. The capital expenditures for such development 
purposes represented 7 percent in 1947, 9 percent in 1948, 
and about 14 percent in 1949 of the total expenditures. 
The 1950 allotment for economic development remained 
close to that of 1949, but expenditures earmarked for these 


purposes increased to 24 percent in 1951 ‘and “g percent 
in 1952. 


Direct taxes provide a very small muitiala of oe total 
revenue, less than five percent in any one of the past three 
years. Indirect. taxes yield a much larger ‘percentage of 
the total revenue and the bulk of the income derived from 
taxes. Customs is a major source of government receipts 
and following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea the ex- 
panded world demand for some of Thailand’s main exports 
such as rubber and tin contributed much towards increas- 
ing the revenue from that source... Increased imports, parti- 
cularly of luxury items, were also a contributing’ factor. 
However, as projects in the economic development pro- 
gramme emerge from the planning to. the implementation 
stage the demand. for. foreign, exchange for: development 
needs may force the adoption of measures leading, to. the 
curtailment of luxury imports in favour of capital goods. 
Since luxury goods generally bear higher customs duties a 


noticeable of customs revenue can be expected should 


measures for limiting their imports be imposed. Further- 
more, it is ‘quite possible that ‘further ‘losses in customs 
revenue from imports may take place as industrialization 
develops, either as a’ result of domestic production sup- 
_ planting some consumer goods imports or by the govern- 

ment granting aid to domestic industries through protective 
tariffs. If the protective tariffs are really effective they 
will reduce revenue from customs. — 
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is therefore desirable ‘that ‘the government ‘should 
reduce its reliance on such duties as much as possible 
and seek other. sources of. revenue. As industrial growth 
expands the direct sources should also expand and be made 
to contribute an increasing percentage of the total revenue. 
However; that will require not only‘a materially improved 
tax ‘structure and tax collection ayaa” but also improved 
overall administration. 


The combined internal and ektefnat debt’ of the govern- 
shed is relatively small. At the end of January 1952 it 
amounted ‘to 1,886.3 million baht of which ’a little over 8 
percent represented external obligations. This’ percentage 
is lower than for 1950 in spite of the aequisition of a 8,984,- 
000 U.S. dollar indebtedness to the: International Bank’ for 
Reconstruction and Development. That was oficoursé due 
to. the scaling down of. other external debts in the mean- 
time: The increase in: the total debt by about 615 million 
or 3 pereent from 1950 to 1952 reflected the increase in 
the internal debt, mainly. the increase in financing by means 
of Treasury bills. However, the debt load cannot be deem- 
ed too burdensome when it is noted that the total debt 
service oh 31 January 1952 was only 2.7 percent of the 
total expenditure which compares very favourably with over 
5 percent during the prewar year 1938-39.: The total out- 
standing internal debt at the beginning of this year was 
1,727.4. million but that amount includes a considerable 


veltime. which was during the war 
Thailand’s Internal and External Public. Debt 
Internal Debt 
(in million baht) Af 
31, 1950 Jan. 31,1961 Jan. 31, 1952 
Treasury Bills 726.5 1,126.3 1,356.3 
Total Internal Debt, 1,144.6 1,525.9 1,727.4 
| 7 External Debt 
| (in thousands) 
Dollars 5,771 5.411 4,808 
IBRD Loan (in U.S. Dollars) 3,981 
Total External Debt (in baht) 126.8 © 119.5 158.9 
| Grand Total of Debt (in baht) 1,271.4 1,645.4 ~1,886,8 


Thailand has an excellent foreign debt record. Aside 
from the suspension of payments forced: by conditions during 
the second world war Thailand has not defaulted on any 
incurred obligation. In 1947 the servicing. of foreign debts 
was resumed and all arrears were. peniage in ers 


Currency, Credit and Prices. 


following table shows. the which the 
volume of money was expanded during the war, particularly 
the rapid increase in circulation of notes, This was, in part 
due to the wartime budgetary deficits: and in .part..to. the 
required advances to the: Japanese government and the 
accumulation of clearing balances. in Japanese... yen. . The 
circulation of notes continued to; expand after the war but 
at a reduced rate of increase, Sight. deposits of commercial 
banks also increased in volume, but they do not constitute 
an important medium of exchange. Most payments are 
made in notes. Commercial bank. sight deposits are mainly 
confined to foreign trade transactions and to rice mills in 
Bangkok and. tin, and tubber enterprises in the. southern 
part of the country. 

Both the cost of living index and the index of whole- 
sale prices show the marked rise in prices that characterized 
he war and early.post-war_ period. . Comparative. stability, is 
indicated for the more recent years, However, these in- 
dexes have rather doubtful value as measures of inflationary 


f 
N 
4 
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pressures, because of inadequacy of number of commodities 
covered and uncertainty of weights assigned. Also the cost 
of living index is limited to the very low. income class of 
Bangkok only and the prices used are the official rather than 
the prevailing market prices. 


TABLE 
Volume of Money, Prices, and Cost of Living 
Notes >: Total — - Wholesale Cost of 
Circula of Mon Prices Living 
Year (in baht) (in million baht) 1948-100 1948-100 
193 177 6.04 8.03 
1946 2,119 2,944 — 86 
1947 2,107 2,918 105 100 
2,390 3,406. 100 100 
1949 Dec. .... 2, 566 3,622 90 95 
3,278 4,485 100 


Credit 


There is. ‘practically no capital market in and 
there is no stock market. The sale of securities of a few 
well-established companies such as the Thai Cement and 
the Thai Commercial Bank are..occasionally accomplished 
privately or through auctioneers or through some commer- 
cial banks. The most significant credit institutions are the 
commercial banks located in Bangkok. Some of them have 
opened branches in several of the growing provincial towns. 
There are at present 25 banks of which 10 are foreign 
compared to a total of 13 in 1938 of which 7 were foreign. 
The growth in economic activity and expansion. of 
foreign trade is reflected in the. rising trend of operations 
of the commercial banks. For example, total deposits. rose 
from about.752 million at the end of 1947 to 1,274 million 
at the: end of 1951; loans, advances and. discounts from 
274 million in 1947 to 741. million.in 1951; cash reserves 
from 302 million to 461 million; government’ bonds (in- 

ternal) from 692 million to 2 148 million. . Being commer- 
cial banks. they do. not engage in long term financing of 


agriculture or industry., Their loans and, advances are of 


a. short. term primarily to finance foreign trade and the 
movement .of..rice. and: other principal crops from the 
provinces, to Bangkok. | 


Although commercial banks do accept ‘tne, dapowite, 
the’ main institutions for mobilizing ‘savings are the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank and the ‘insurance companies. The 
Government Savings Bank has branches and agencies 
throughout the kingdom. Its total deposits have grown from 
14.5 ‘million baht in 1938 to 387.1 million in 1952 (Jan. 1) 
end the number of individual savings accounts aie 126, 5o4 
in 1938 to 812,712 in 1952 (Jan: 


Though the number of insurance companies has in- 
creased since the war and their net premiums collected 
have substantially increased, nevertheless the total savings 
through this medium are still very small. In 1946 insurance 
premiums totalled about 10 million baht as compared with 
66 in 1950. At present insurance companies are compara- 
tively free of government. regulations regarding their col- 
lection of savings in the form of premiums, benefits and 
protection to policy holders, and the direction of invest- 
‘ments. However, the government has recently indicated its 
intention to consider these matters “in a ‘proposed new 
insurance law. 


Another credit, institution is. the Bank 
which. was created, in 1947,,..It, lends to co-operative credit 


societies which,,in, turn advance loans to their..members, 


mostly farm families.; Thesource of; funds of the. Bank. is 
the 10. million. baht., capital, the proceeds. from two. govern- 
ment. co-operative loans, and. leans, from, the Government 
Savings. The,.co-operatives, borrow, from, the. Bank.,at 
6 percent and lend to their, members at 10, percent for 


volume substantially. 


47% 


short term and at:8: percent for long term loans.’ The Bank 


did not accept: ‘on current: the: 


Following the war’ the major exports in 


In 1951 the volume of exports of 
rice reachéd 1,612,100 metric tons or 355 percent of the 


volute’ in’1946. The volume of teak exports rose to 98,600 
cubic metres or 480 percent of the volume in 1946. The 
table below shows the changes in the value of the principal 
exports and their relationship to the value of total ex- 
ports." 

TABLE 5 


Value of Exports of Selected Commodities of Thailand for 
1946, 1950 and 1951 


(in million baht) 


1950 1951 
40.6 724.3 1,483.7 
cos 24.8 140.0 154.0 
N.A 298 . 0 198.7 

Total Exports .......... 401.7 3,576.3 4,678.0 


It can be seen that in 1946 rice comprised 59 percent 
of the total merchandise exports with rubber at about 10 
percent. But in 1950 and 1951 the value of rice exports 
declined to 49 and 42 percent respectively while the value 
of rubber exports increased to 20 percent in 1950 and 33 
percent in 1951. The increase in the percentage for rubber 
is attributable to the steep rise in the price of rubber 
following the outbreak in Korea. | 


Thailand has been steadily increasing her foreign trade 
since 1946 and from 1948 on has consistently experienced 
a balance of trade in her favour. In 1946 the pent up 
demand for every kind of consumers’ and producers’ goods 
was one reason for the excess of imports over exports. 


The other was that export trade had not yet fully re- 


established itself on the prewar scale. In 1950 and 1951 


the. balance of trade was more favourable as can be ‘seen 


from the following table. 


TABLE 6 
Thailand’s Balance of Trade for’ 1946, 1950 and 1951. 
(in million baht) 


| 1950 1951 

Exports Pew 401 8, 576. 3 4,678.0 
Imports 504.9 2,876.6 3,704.2 
--103 .2 + 699.7 + 987.8 


“An analysis of the distribution of imports by type | 
of commodity indicates that the pattern of Thailand’s, im- 
ports is not.much different from the prewar. period. 
Textiles, petroleum products, machinery and vehicles, food- 
stuff (mostly canned goods), and beverages are among the 
important items. The volume of machinery and vehicles 
increased considerably as may be expected from an expand- 
ing economy. '’ The directional pattern of trade has changed | 
somewhat.’ Although Thailand still has most of its trade 
with the sterling area, trade with the United States directly 
has noticeably increased since’ the war. Prior to the war 
the percentage of total imports from the United States was 
only 4.2. The percentage of total. exports to the United 
States was even lower—less than one-half. ofa percent. 
After the war these percentages grew so that by 1949 the 
percent of total imports was 14 and the percent of total 
exports reached 25. In the early postwar: years trade 
with Japan was. negligible as compared with prewar. How- 
ever, this trade increased appreciably after the signing of the 
first barter agreement. It is fully. expected that trade 
with Japan will expand in the years. ahead, since..Japan 
needs, Thailand’s. rice,,.salt,).and. other) raw: materials while 
Thailand will need Japan’s ‘manufactures, particularly ma- 


chinery and equipment for her developing economy. 
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“The balance of payments ‘statements has ‘shown a 
por every year. since 1948. The current: position is 
strong as can be seen from the table below. «The. terms 
of trade have been particularly favourable since the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea and. caused 8.markedi apprecia- 
tion in the prices of exported goods as. well, @s an increase in 
the quantity exported. Of course there is. likelihood. that 
such favourable terms of trade may not, continue, . never- 


theless it may be expected that. the overseas demand for 


er major commodities will continue in, such volume. and 

value. that. Thailand’s capacity to earn foreign exchange 
will remain good. This ability to earn foreign .exchange 
coupled with a foreign debt service which cannot be 
considered burdensome plus an unimpaired record of honour- 
ing all foreign credit position 
very sound. 


TABLE 7 


Estimated Balance of Payments and Balance 
of Trade of Thailand for 1951 
(in million baht) 


Items Credit Debit Net Credit 
| or Debit 
Goods and Services 
l. Merchandise eee eevee ° 4,698.5 3,718.7 i> 984.8 
2. Monetary Gold Movement (net) — 
4, Transport and Insurance 11.8 4.6 
5. Investment Income 
Direct 
6. Government Expenditures ee 37 . 6) (118.4 80.8 
“8. ‘Total Goods and Services 4,811.1 3,894. + 916.9 
Donations | | | 
9. Private Remittances and | 
Migrant Transfers 75.9 34. 9 41.0 
10. Official Donations ........ — 20.5 — 20.6 
11,,, Total Donations .....,. 75.9 55.4. - 20.6 
Total (8 plus 11) ener — 98824 
Capital and Monetary Gold 
12. Private Capital Movements .. 
Direct Investment ...... — 
Other Long Term .,..,.. — 
Other Short Term ...... — 
13. Official and Banking Institu- 
tions 
n & Long Term 
Obligations ........ 27.7 
Contractual Repayments 19.2 * 39,2 
Other ‘Long Term ...... — 829 :9 — 829.9 
Short Term Claims on UK 254.6 — + 254.6 
Short Term Claims on US — 590.0 — 690.0 
| Short Term Claims on if 
14, Capital & Monetary 
Goble way... 331.4 1,489:1 — 1,107.7 
bot and Omissions ...... + 170.8 


The manner in which Thailand financed her inter- 
national transactions during 1951 is shown in the 
table, 

8 
of Thailand's International 1951 
(in million baht) 


A. Goods and Services 


Bi Speci ‘Official Financing. 
| Amortization ‘and Other Contractual Repayments .. — 19.2 
Rice Donation to Korea and: AINICEF: 20.5 
OD 190 — 89.7 


various ministries. 
cerned they are submitted to the Cabinet for consideration 
_ action. 


found ‘by the Minister of Finance the project is ready 
implementation. 
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D. Surplus or Deficit (— through. G). +1,088. 
Short Term Assets ri 
Others .....5.. DEB, AP, + 45.1 
Total Me > ewe! —1,088 5 


Planning Machinery and Planning: Objectives 


There is at present no permanent official body in 
the government designated specifically as a planning agency. 
And there is a definite need for one, Plans, schemes, 
and projects are initiated by each department in the 
After approval by the ministry con- 


If approved by the Cabinet and funds are 


Planning thus becomes an ad hos 
procedure of proposing specific projects in a@ more or 
less piece-meal fashion. ‘The specific projects in themselves 
may be engineeringly feasible and economically sound, 
but they may also be totally unrelated to any. overall con- 
sideration of their impact on. the national economy or to 
any ultimate objectives of a national plan or programme. 
A national plan need not be a rigid and minutely detailed 
blueprint of the ‘straitjacket’ type. Rather it should be a 
flexible programme of development recommending ‘specific 
economic and financial measures and policies to be adopted 
for achieving stated objectives. The National Economie 
Council might be designated to work out such a national 
plan or programme, but’ ‘to do ‘it properly it will hewe to 
be staffed and equipped for the ‘task. 
| The ultimate goal of any sound development pro- 
gramme is the raising of the living standards of ‘the people 
in terms of their needs for the essentials of health, eduea- 
tion, housing, balanced diet, and those goods and’ ‘Serviéds 
that add to the amenities of life. The achievement of this 
purpose involves more than just building’ factories. It re- 
quires wise utilization of the country’s human and natural 
resources, conditions of economic and social stability, and 
the maintenance of internal and external security: It means 
intreases in productivity per man and increases in yield per 
acre, better distribution of real income, and increased in- 
vestment in. productive activities. dt entails (1). better 
organization and -utilization of. existing resources through 
the introduction of improved techniques and ‘the diversion 
of capital both private jand: public: into productive and 
socleby beneficial channels; (2) a substantial increase in 
e amount of electric power available per worker to in- 
crease his productivity; (3) further increases in. agricul- 
tural output with little additional labour; (4) marked reduc- 
tion in transportation, costs through improvement and ex- 
pansion of facilities of every means of transport; (5) esta- 
blishment of new indystries and the expansion of existing 
ones; and (6) better methods of distribution and financing. 
| Although the government will have to undertake major 
projects of a public nature it should not ignore the large 
sector of private business which contributes so much to the 
national income. ncouragement should be given to the 
private sector to assure willingness to invest in risk-bearing _ 
enterprises tending to expand productivity in a manner which 
will aid in raising living standards. These the government. 
should “‘andertake to do through ‘well-céncéived measures 
and effective ‘admitistration. “With her géod credit ‘ratini 
and favourable balance of payments position Thailand h 
now a real opportunity for catrying out “an i ted na- 
tional economic development pr Teading*t wards a 
strong and well-br‘wnced economy. 
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DEPARTURES ARRIVALS). 
Freight Mail Freight 
United Kingdom... 69. 3319. 68 10,280 
angoon 26 333 3,435 10. 121 49 460 | 
Bangkok .............. 486 535 11,092 628 0,046. 20,440 
Indochina! 841 7,951 144 A, OT2 


Total ‘Aircraft: Arrival’ “ane 


1953: 


88,640 


3, 44,800 


| out & in Passengers 6,585; Mail 89, 422 


Freight 185,130 kilos. 
January-February 1983: 
Freight 431,613 kilos, 
“Monthly Averages 1948.1952: 


Grand Totals—Aireraft 816; Passengers 183 371; 


808 


45 ; 


Peeight (Kilos) 


Civil Aircraft Passengers Mail 
9,882 9,592 18,649 18,726 100,986" 42,920 
‘1949 12088 1,062 13 B12 2 246 14,576 "842 272,656 237,690 
1950 228 3.452. 2.722 15,803 12,767 111, 65,912 
1951 219 218 8,641 2,681 21,553... 20,916 111,572, 103,170 
1952 216 217. 3,791, 3440 20,849 17,067 130,465 80,999 
Januaty 218 209 3,481 3/807 22,576 21,610. 113, 859. 624 
February 194 200 8, 374 8,211 122 17,300... 88,549 96,581 
Total 409° 8,885" 44,698 | 


202,408, 289,205 


NDINA ‘SYSTEM ‘SUMMER 


“The highlights mark the 
‘summer programme of SAS: The in- 
‘troduction of the Tourist ‘Class‘‘on’ all 
routes ‘in Europe and to the Near Bast; 
‘the enormous increase production, 
‘particularly on the North Atlantic; and 
‘the opening of ‘many few’ routes, 


The he be 1953, start- 
‘ing April 19, be flown by 51. planes 
with a total seating capacity of 2,221 
seats. The. summer. programme 1952 
“was flown with a fleet of 45 planes 
seating in all ‘1,669 passengers... The 
increase in seating “capacity . is 545 
‘seats or 30.6%. 


“Copenhagéen-Hamibu 


Bach. aircraft: will produce. bi 270, 500 
passenger /kilometers. on average, 
every is about the same as sayin that 

day’ 10,097 passengers he 


‘Stockholm-Co penhagen, 
“Osler Or 


The ‘total ton/k 
per, aday 
84, Or. 462,461), an | in- 
consum n 
‘by all aircraft.,will be::339,082 petaday 
which m manne 54,396 litres" up.. per .day 
or 19.1 Grand total for the 182 


Sam 

¢ 
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System & The 
Floods in The Netherlands 


The Hoods In Southern Eng- 
land and the Netherlands meant busy 
days for the SAS Air Cargo depart- 
ments. As So60n as the scope of the 
catastrophe was kriown, the airline put 
itself at the disposal of the various 
organizations’ ‘which aid 
for the stricken areas. 


Already by. February 3. the first SAS- 
plane with sandbags, plaids, and other 
first aid items had left Seandinavia for 
Amstetdam: From Stockholm,’ Oslo, 
‘and Copenhagen, several daily ship- 
ments went. out, from Oslo alone as 
much as six tons per day. Most of 

_shipments.._.were .flown free of 
charge as SAS’ contribution to the aid 
programme. Also the staff contributed 
—one major station’ alone having col- 
lected as ch as 15,000 kroner. 


The eaiiaas single cargo to leave 
‘Seniidinavia was 8% ‘tons of sandbags, 


delivered from Copenhagen to Water- 
‘beach Airbase ht Southern Engtand. 
frealcally ‘enough, the ak er of the 
plane had to. request 500 kilos of sand 


as ballast for his return journey with 


BOAC Summer. 


“The BOAC Summer Schedule comes 
into effect from London on April 1st 
and from Hongkong on April 5th. The 
new. Comet timetable also will become 
effective as from April 1st, and not 
gut as originally stated. 


Philippine Air Likes 


Under an air transport 
concluded between the Philippines and 
‘Mexico in November, 1952, the Philip- 
pine Air Lines have obtained land 
rights in the latter country which wi 
enable PAL eventually to maintain a 


digs’ in programme for all aircraft, 
about 61,713,000 litres, 

Each route counted once and in one 
direction only, is 103,343 kilometers. 
The 1952 summer ‘Youte net was 89,675 
kms, which gives an increase for 1958 
of 13,668 kms or 15.2%. 

“Out of ‘a total of 69° cities in 38 
countries, 30 ‘capitals ‘will ‘be served 
‘by SAS this summer, — $2,214 land- 
(1952: 26,126). ] nuniber of 
starts and landings for’ bse aircraft per 
week 2,478; per day ce per hour 14.6. 
This means’ that one 
will start or land Sven 4:06 minutes 
penn the entire summer programme 


eriod. 
‘Berth Adleiitic. : aha peak season, 
SAS will operate 4 daily Tourist Class 
(Cont. page 474) 


SAS’ aircraft 


For February 1953 
18891 
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soe 
HONGKONG CLEARING HOUSE 

October,..1952: $1,155,957,156., 

_. November, 1962: $1,116,087,647.22. . 

_ December, 1962: $1,243,574,202 . 92. 

_ January, 1953: $1,184,973,481.51. 


HONGKONG BANK NOTES, 


Banks January 
The Hong Kong & Shanghai Banking 
‘The Chartered Bank of India, Austra-  —s_—. 
lia & China Cp come ee 41,147,103 
‘The Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd, 4,580,225 


NCE ‘COM 


HONGKONG _COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS | 


The following new private companies 


the ‘week ended March 


Hang Lung Bank, Limited—Business 
of banking it all its branches and 
departments; Nominal Capital, HK$3,- 
000,000; Registered Office, 38, W 
Lok Street 
scribérs——K want Man, 
Kwong Street, 2nd floor, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Lau Shue Paak, 18, So Lane, 
iz floor, West Point, Hongkong, Mer- 


were incorporated in Hongkong during 
21, 


ing 


oe between Scandinavia. and. the 
US, plus the “Royal Viking”. De. Luxe 
and three. First Class weekly 
Of these 36 ape flights, 10 will go 
via Hamburg and one. via , Bremen. 
Gothenburg and Stavanger 
(Norway) will. each, have, one. wee 
connection—the first direct air, ser- 
vice linking these. cities with the US. 
In addition, the all-cargo service “The 
Skytrader”’, will be operated. twice 
weekly, thus permitting transatlantic 
eargo delivery from day to day be- 
tween USA, Scandinavia, and a great 
part of Europe, 
South Atlantic. Hamburg will be 
included in the FOnuAS.: on one of. the 
two weekly flights in both directions. 
Far East. The service. will continue 
with two weekly First Class flights via 


Pakistan, India, Burma, and Thailand | 


to Japan. 4 
Middle East—Near East. Tourist 
Class services (twice weekly) will be 
operated to Beirut and Damascus with 
DC-6, and to Istanbul’ (three times 
weekly). Cairo will have twice weekly 
services to Europe and to the East. 
Africa. .The Nairobi-Johannesburg 
service will be flown once, weekly as 
Italy. . The start of the summer 
timetable means a considerable in- 
crease in SAS traffic to and from 
Rome. Per week, about 400 seats are 
offered. divided among three weekly 
First Class services and three Touri 
Class services, all flown with DC-6, In 
addition, a. néw . weekly night route 
Scandinavia-Nice-Rome (with a special- 
ly low fare) brings the travel time 
openhagen-Rome. down to. 6 hours. 
Switzerland. In: addition , to. the 
daily Tourist..Class service a_ specially 
cheap: night weekend route Copenhagen- 
Zurich will be operated in cooperation 
with SWISSAIR. 
Spain/Portugal. In cooperation with 
IBERIA and KLM, twice weekly: Tour- 
services will be operated with 
Austria. Three times weekly,’ 
Tourist Class service will be operated 
between Scandinavia and Austria. ~ 


Jocally’ at ‘Tourist 
Sei snt tor 


Netherlands/Belgium. Three ‘daily 


routes between Scandinavia and Am- 
sterdam/Brussels will be ‘flown in co- 
operation, with KLM and SABENA. 
Further, a new extra-cheap: night ser- 
vice Copenhagen-Amsterdam' will be 
introduced, and Amsterdam will also 
get new services from Bergen and 
Stavanger in Norway (twice weekly). 


France. The famous “Night Paris- 
ian” will: get a more convenient .time- 
table, which brings the passenger to 

aris before midnight. Departure will 
be about midnight. The frequency 
will be increased to,daily.. The “Day 
Parisian” will be flo 
with DC-6 and DC-6B planes. The 
new weekly night route Copenhagen- 
Nice brings the flying time down to 
about. 4 hours,.at an extra-low fare. 


United Kingdom. Both the: daily 
routes, from, Oslo, via Stavanger,, (DC-4, 
5 hrs 05) .and.from, Stockholm via 
Copenhagen... (DC-6B,.' hrs 
Copenhagen/London 3 hrs) will be 
flown as Tourist Class services. - 


Germany. SAS traffic in and through 
Germ will be considerably extend- 
ed. New routes will be inaugurated 
from Bergen, Stavanger, and Kristians- 
sand (all in from Arhus in 


Denmark, and from Malmo in Sweden 
(all to Hamburg ‘from Malmo daily 
traffic). All SAS intercontinental 


services land in Germany, giving direct 
connections ‘to \four) continents, anda 


comprehensive net of Tourist Class Py 
services will be rated in’ German: 
itself, connecting Hamburg, Bremen, 


‘Dusseldorf, Cologne,” Frankfurt, Nurn- 


berg; Stuttgart, and’Munich. 


i Finland. . In cooperation with AERO 
O/ 


four services will be flown 
‘between Stockholm and,Helsinki (DC- 
6B and DC-4, Tourist Class), and a 


direct service Helsinki-Copenhagen will 
link .up.with,.the rest of the route, net. 


Scandinavia. Stockholm-Copenhagen 


will ‘have an avérage of daily con- 


nections, all operated’ with 4+engined 
planes:' Even First’ Class services 
leg of the may be ‘used 

ass fares, 


ME 


ictoria, Hongkong; Sub-' 
23, King 


as Tourist Class 
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Hongkong Sports & Theatrical Pro- 
To promote, en- 


« motions — 1. 
_ courage and control sports of all kinds. 


2. Hotel keepers, restaurant keepers, 
theatrical agents etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$250,000; Registered Office, 501, 
Holland House, Victoria; Hongkong; 
Subseribers—Charles George Gray, 
Lakeside Apartments, Repulse, Bay 
Hongkong, Merchant; John Bernar 
Patrick Byrne, 10, Stanley Beach Road, 
Hongkong, Incorporated Accountant. _ 


SINGAPORE \SHARE MARKET 


The more sombre because of the 
passing of a greatly revered Royal 
personage, Malayan markets had a 
depressing week. Volume of trading 
was again lower and losses were re- 


gistered in all sections save Gilt 
in byegone years, old _ Malayans 


used to shake their heads portentous as 
March wore on. “Beware the Ides of 
March” they would say and*now the 
year of the Serpent would appear to 
pe conforming to this hoary dictum. 
Whether it is that by mid-March. cer- 
tain seasonal consumers. in Northern 
climes ‘complete their purchases and 
leave subsequent“ Offerings in the Rub- 
ber, Tin and Produce markets to me 
regular buyers, or not, we have nev 


quite fathomed; but it is a fact that 


in many years downward price trends 
have been noted to have developed by 
the second»..quarter ..of the year... Of 
course in these times stock-pile buy- 
ing has the power to alter the normal 
pattern in, markets and Tin has con- 


tinued firm past the momentous date, 
even so it is odd that March 15 wou 
‘appear to have been the point where 


there was a check in a long period of 


In the Industrial section most move- 


ment was seen in Uniteer Rights where 
offerings im every conceivable  de- 
nomination brought the price from 
$2.80 at the beginning to velow $2.00 


atone time. But at $2.00 buyers were 


attracted and subsequently there was 
a slight improvement on that price. 
Robinsons were lower despite the 


crowds attending . their -annual sale. 


aser & Neave eased in line with con- 


» temporary stocks and cannot be said 


to have been specially affected by the 
news. that a ‘Hongkong aerated manu- 
lacturer was opening shop in Singapore. 


Wearne Brothers, exceptionally, had 
unsatisfied .. buyers throughout and 
there was some .buying interest in 


Straits. Traders, . Oriental Telephones 
continued to. be absorbed. by 


local 
investors, 


Tn Dollar Tins. marking. down was 


‘general, Taiping being the only share 
to move contrary to trend, opening at 
-$3.17% and making $3,.27% 
‘time. Its associate, Kundang. in the 
Malayan sterling section, 


at one 


from last ‘week’s high. but Austral 


Pu 
7 
| 
i 
i 
| 
i 
i 


SOO 


A 


‘Relay 25/0%. 
Newall 5B/-. 


tric 21/10% and 22/-. 


6548. 


ril 9. 
3IMOMODS 


Malay were wanted throughout at 46/- 
without a seller appearing.’ 


where there was bu <* 


sumably the’ ained “Secon 


interim of 80%. MH woitil 


Trading in Watters 1 remains a 
of its former self and although there 


was some marking down, there cannot 


be said to have been any signs of 
pressure to liquidate among what is 


now easily the most tenacious 
of holders in our. | 


Practically all Loans offered during 
the week were placed in short order 
without there being any indication of 
the requirements of in shorter term 
paper being met. 


Business Done 21st—27th March 


Industrials. Eastern United As- 
serene $38.00, Fraser & Neave Ord. 
$2.35 to $2. 30, Pref.. $6.60, Hammer 
$2.90, Hongkong Bank Colonial Reg. 
$7121, William Jacks $3.77%, Mala- 
yan Cement $1.68, Oriental Telephone 
& 63/3d., Robinson Ord. $3.70 

to $3. 5. Straits Trading $24.25 to 
$24. ‘Uniteer Ord. $12.00, Rights 


$2.80 to: $2.00, Henry “Waugh. 


Tin. Hong 
1.35 to $1.30, Johan cts., 
$3.90, Petaling $5. 80 to $5. 60, 
hman $2.22%, 
$3.45, Sungei borg’ $4.35, Taiping Con- 
solidated $3. 17% to $3. 30. | 


Austral 20/6 to 21/3d. 
to 21/- c.d., Berjuntai 38/6d and 38/9d 
c.d., Burma Malay 10/9d, Jelapang 
36/9d and 36/6d, Katu 31/6d to 31/9d, 
Kuala Kampar 58/6d to 58/-, Kramat 
23/6d, Larut 15/6d and 15/34, Pungah 
16/3 and 16/-,.. Rawan Concessions 
75/6 to 75/-, Rawang n Fields 12/9 
to 12/4%, Sungei Bidor 62/3 to 61/-, 
Takuapa 22/-, Tongkah Harbour 
13/7% and 13/6, ft Perak 19/3 
to 18/41, Renong Consolidated 19/9. 


Ampat 10/6 and 10/7%d, Amal 


mated Tin of Nigeria 11/6 and 11/7 
“Jantar 14/3 and 14/3%, Hongkong Tin 


London Tin 5/6, Tin 27/- 
to 26/7%4,. Puket | 


Rubbers. Brunei United °70 cts., 


cts., Kuala Sidim $1.45 
$1.50. 
| Overseas Investments. Britain. 


"Turner & 


Australian. 


Aust. Paper & Pulp 
“98/9, Mount Lyell 21/-, Port Jackson 


Manly Ferry 5/6, Toowoomba Elec- 


South African, Deferred 


Among 
sterling Tins Malayans went to crest 
intere 


measures, 
gated by Presidential decree, provide 


Fatt, Jelebu 
iver $2.9714 to $2.95,: Kuéhai 


Rantau $3.47% to | 


‘ i i 


All 


Lesialative, Yuan the Chinese 
Government in Taiwan enacted into 
law, on, January 20, the land-to-the- 
tiller program which constitutes the 
‘third and concluding phase of Taiwani’s 
land reform instituted in 1949. The 
which are to be promul- 


for the purchase of excess land hold- 


ings from owners and the resale to 


bona fide tillers. To finance the pro- 


gram, the Government will float land 


produce bonds and will sell to the 
public shares of government-operated 
enterprises. | 


‘The program will allow landowners 


to keep three hectares of paddy field or 


six hectares of dry land, and to sell 
the surplus to the Government. It 
is estimated that, under this plan, a 
total of some 179,000 hectares, repre- 
senting 70 per cent of the total tenant 
land in Taiwan, will be purchased, The 
owners will be .paid half in bonds and 
half from the proceeds of the sale 


475 


of shares of. the. government enter- 
prises earmarked for ‘that purpose. 
Tenant farmers purchasing such land 
holdings from the Government will 
pay, altogether, the equivalent of two 
and one-half times the annual principal 
crop yield, in ten ‘yearly instalments. 


The first ‘stage of the land reform 
program. was the reduction of land 
rent to a maximum of 37.5 per cent 
of the annual main crop. This mea- 


Sure enabled tenant farmers to increase 


their income by 30 per cent. The 
second stage was the sale of. public 
land to tenant farmers, which began 
in 1951. In the past two years, 46,309 


hectares .of, government-owned land 


have keen sold, and 90,906 tenant 
farmers have become land owners. 


The land produce bonds will be de- 
nominated in either paddy rite or sweet 


potatoes; they will be transferable, and 


may be used as collateral in business 
transactions. The bonds will bear in- 
terest of 4 per cent per annum, and 
will be redeemable in ten annual in- 
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Hongkong’s tradé in’: 
during 1952 amounted to $6,678,497,- 


fourth 1951 with. 63%, rose to. 


ped HONGKONG'S PRINCIPAL “TRADING 195200 | 


RORCKONG'S FOREIGN TRADE IN: 1950,,1951 & 1962 


Values of Total & 


And of Imports 
(in 


to Chi 
Million 


showing a drop of. over 28% com- | 
pared with the total or | | 
for 4951. Imports valued: $3, .719,- al 
487,484 fell by over 22% against the 
‘figiite for 1951 of $4,870;814,536; | 
“8.6% ‘compared $4,438,027.705. 
The “big eight” in Hongkong’ s trade, ce : 
“China, Japan, Malaya, Indonesia, UK, 
“Thailand, U.S. A., Formosa, ‘remained 
the same in 1952 as in 1951, although a 
their proportions trade altered 
somewhat. China, as always, 'continued 
26.5% of HK’s total trade in 1951 to Volume of Total Imports & Exports .. 
20.2% in 1952. _Japan, Which And of 


rer 
of 9. 1%. _ Malaya, which was second . 
in 1951 with 12.2%, to tind, 
with 8. 1% ‘in 1952. 
|. 
The bull of HK’s imports ¢ came trom 
China 21. 9%, Japan 18%. and the 
UK. 1%. Exports Went mainly. to 
Indonesia 18. 2%, China 17. 9%. ‘and | 
HK’. Trade in f+ & 1981 HK’s Trade by & 1981: 
— | 1,350,298,094 
Malaya 8.7 81 16.7 I do 555,864,192 
U.K. 8.2 12.7 --------- 553,749,162 833,655,022 
70:0. 60.6 4,681,617,362 
Others 228: 30.0: 89.4 23.6. 82.0 Ofmers 1,996,880,186 2,964,970,804 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 6,678,497,548 9,303,342;241 
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Feeds tea, | spices & 
ing stu animals _(exel. | 


Hide 
“Oil-seeds, oil nuts & 


‘Animal & 


Base metals | 
Manufactures. of metals .......... 


‘Electric machinery, 


ibive 


and specie 


eat 


April 1953, 


HONGKONG’S PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS IN 1952 


‘UNITED KIN GDOM 
= 


iry products, eggs & honey - 
Fish & fish preparations i. 
Fruits & egetables ; | 
r ‘preparations: 


& ‘mebit iptinarations ab 3 


unmilled cereals) 
Miscel. 
Tobacco & tobacco manufactures .. 
8, skins 


oil kernels 


Crude rubber, incl. synthetic re- 


Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 


mater. 


vegetable 
essen. oils), fats, greases & deriv. 
Chemical elements & compounds”... 


Mineral tar & crude chem. from 


eoal, petroleum & natural gas .. 


fur skins, undressed | 


food preparations 


Wood, lumber & ‘cork 
“Textile fibres 
Crude fe ers. & mineral, 
co petroleum & precious 
Metallf, ores etal servap .......... 
Anim crude ma- 


Dyeing, tanning & colouring mater, 


_ Medicinal and pharm, products - 


toilet, polishi cleansing prep. 
chem. & pro- 


Rubber manuf., n.e.s. 
& manuf. 
Paper, paperboard & manuf. 
Textile yarn; ries, made-up 
articles, ete. . 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 


Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 


Machinery other than electric . 
appl. | 
‘Transport equipment | 
Prefabricat ‘mildings; sanitary, 
phimbing, heating & 
fixtures & fittings . 
Furniture & fixtures 


sow 


cud 


lothing 


Professo 
fessional, scientific and: control 


ting instruments; photographic & 
optical goods; watches & clocks 
Miscellaneous manufactured 
cles, n.e.s. 


animals, not for food 


Total Merchandise 


Grand ‘Total 


44,29 


BY, 986 
422, 943 


824,343 


1,210°589 
5,69 


122, 230 


156, 755 


80,355 
085,675 


8348, 845 


9 290,656 


92,881,284 
7 ~ 


;568" 


463 
2,818,690 


53,352 


1,883 547 


258.862 


16,041 


ABS 
80, 774,219 


12,369,647 
467 082 


258,699 
8,337,622 


104,409,156 
8,841,980 
4,212,879 
34,921,179 


14;654;017 


38 ,607,967 
40, 449,154 


307, 040 


28,867,217 


8,423,901 


154,715 
8,444,538 
1,079,881 


7,004, 795 


12,845,520 


goods, tandbags, ate. 2.9.0 


426075 
191,562 

4, 731, ‘920 


1, 587,436 
4,032,722 
4413659 
OOP 
(43 
483,225 


| 78, 465 
2,792,006 


28 540 


i! 


‘1,307,980 
780,936 

10,749 


5,855 
33,098 


4,550,653 
236, 751 
1,202, 895 
206,025 


December, 1952. 


Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed — 


products, eggs & honey 
Fish & fish preparations 
reals & cereal preparations 
Sugar & sugar preparations 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, 
Miscel. food 
Beverages .... 
Tobaceo & tobacco 


ices & manuf. 
tions 


Oil-seeds, ofl nuts & oil kernels 


, lumber @’ Cork 

Animal & vegetable ma- 

terials, inedible, n.e.s. 

‘Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 
mater. .. 

‘Animal & vegetable iis (not 


essen. oils), fats, greases & deriv. 


Chemical elements & compounds .. 


Dyeing, 


Medicinal and pharm, products . 


ts 
Leather, leather manuf., ne. s.. & 


furniture), 


1 008,893 


240 


402,601 


900,787 


2,834,006 
58,112 


2,956;955 


10,997,167 


8,810, 050 
80" 


"470,383; “88,365, 573 


1;093,267: 


4;882;460 


an 476,756 248.033 


Meat & meat preparations. 


Fish fish) preparations ..... 
Cereals & cereal. pteparations 


Essential oils & perfume mater.; 
‘Explosives & 


& cleansin 
scel. chem. | 


toilet, polishin prep. 


ee 


dressed furs | 
Rubber manuf., h.e.s. 
Wood & 


cork manuf. ig 
manuf. ........ 
fabrics, 


Paper, paperb 
Textile 


Saver gems & jewellery 
Base 


meta 


achinerv Wace than electric .... 


Professional, scientific and control- 


ling instruments; photogaeny 
goods; atches 
neous manufactured rti- 
eles, n.e.s. 


Total 


Dairy prodnets, eggs & honey 


Fruits & vegetables 
Sugar & sugar preparations: 
Coffee, tea, ‘cocoa, spices & ferret) 
Feeding stuffs for animals — 
unmilled cereals) _...... 
Miscel. food preparations 


tanning & colouring mater. 


pro- 


made-up 


AFRICA (British) 


machinery, apparatus & 

Transport ‘equipment 
buildings; sanitary, 

p heating & lighting 

fixtures & fittings 
Furniture fixtures 
‘Travel’ goods, handbags, ete, 
Clothin 
‘Fodotwe 


ATT 
“44;511 550 
394,534 35,241 
10,059 
844,067 187,617 
6,561 47,789 
308,400 556,103 
9,680 40,724 
49,221 
185,185 

1,702 
97,120 
80,162,489 5,808 
23044,759 -498;847 

755,782 Site 
144,880 584,519 
971,634 185,380 
954,497 
26,669 1.355 
47,937 
446,393 259,065 
736,897 47.880 
48,848 
40,970 4,042,938 
89,112 
10,270,456 112,085 
ORM 516,679 
7; 
205,947 
abs 11,000 
2,932,416 
354 99,351 
167,732 
44,836,285 
| 796. 
136,448 
22,758 1,837,931 
49,132,223 35,296,837 
Imports 
10,531,154 1,283 
43,671. (212,534 
5,962,459 78;671 
2,838,491 $14,382: 
264,911 1,602: 
6050 922,521. 
88,726 152,042 


| 
| 
é 
4 
1 
3 | 
| 
9 2.13% 
= 


Grand Total 


4 ‘wen 
Meat & meat preparations .............. 17,279 
- Dairy products, eggs & honey ........ 140,550 
Fish & fish preparations _............ 1,556,780 
Cereals & cereal preparations . 
Sugar & sugar preparations .......... 3,700 © 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. 3,300 
Feeding stuffs for animals (excel. Bet Teen 
unmilled’ 85,031 
Miseel. food: ‘preparations 220,407 
Hides, skins’ & fur skins, undressed) 
Oil-seeds, & oil kernels’. 3;179 
Wood, lumber & cork 202:2.80..00.288 7;758,392 
Pulp and waste . 


| 


455 
451,793 
845,467 
116,887 

3,378,685 
24,485 
514,624 


389,357 
477,944 
© 19;865 


859625 


198,107 


rey 


986)458 


oxel, 


| elements 
and 


Prefabricated 


Gold and specie . 


Fish & fish 
Cereals & cereal 


Fruits & vegetables 
55, 082, 11, 516,6 644 


Animal | & 


Economic Review 


Crude fertilizers & weds minerals, 


coal, petroleum & precious 
stones 
Animal 


& vegetable crude ma- 
terials, inedible, 
Mineral fuels, lubricants & saineed- 
mater. 
Animal & 


vegetable 


(not 
essen. oils), fats, 


oils 


eing, tanning: colouring mater. 
harm, products. ...., 
perfume mater.; 
toilet, polishing & cleansin 


Essential oils. 


prep. 
Explosives & miscel. chem. 
Leather, leather manuf., n.e. S., 
dressed furs .... i 
Rubber manuf., n.e.s. 
Wood & cork. manuf. 
furniture) .. 
‘Paper, paperboard & manuf. 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up: 


articles, ete. .. 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n. 


Bayes) platinum, gems & jewellery 
ase metals . 


Manufactures of metals 
Machinery other than 


_Eleetric. machinery, apparatus 


appl, 


eases & deriv, 
compounds .. 


8,102,449 
51,800. 
5,599,211. 


‘Transport equipment 
uildings; sanitary, 


lighting 


heating & 
xtures fittings 
Furniture & fixtures 


Clothing 
Professional, scientific and control. 

ling instruments; photographie & 


optical goods; watches & clocks . 


n.e.s, 


Total Merchandise 


Grand Total 
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418 
Beverages 881 366,770 
& tobacco manufactures .. 11,601 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 57,628” ° 39,675 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels segs — 3,332,126 
Wood, lumber & cork’ 490,958 : 
lp and waste — ‘ 
Tedtile fibres 32,262 
excl. coa petro eum precious . 
Anima vegetable crude ma- forest 
terials, inedible, n.e.s. ..... a “246, 410 1,134,649 
Mineral fuels, ‘lubricants & related | 
Animal & oils (not 
essen. pronase & deriv. 683,645 2,248,940 
Chemical compounds... 76,3812. 106,454 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring mater. 54, 270 7,280 
Medicinal and pharm, products 754 12,228 
Essential oils & perfume mater.; 
toilet, polishing & cleansing prep. . 493,731. 72,562 
Explosives & miscel. chem. aldibani 
Leather, leather manuf., n. €.8.. & | 
Wood cork manuf. (excl. 
furniture) ..:. 12,566 19,542 
Paper, paperboard & manuf. ...... 128,003 204,946 
Textile yarn, fabrics,. inn 
147,587 3,061,860 
‘Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s.._ 108,496 171,669 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 80,286 | 69,831 
468 323,919 
Manufactures of metals ................ 463,041 218,475 
Machinery other than 266,355. 137,406 
ectric machinery, apparatus & ae 
Sransport equipment 2,888,361 228,954 
Prefabricate uildings; sanitary, 
plumbing, heating & te 
fixtures & iayort i 248,864 
Furniture & fixtures ........ — 280,725 
Travel goods, handbags, etc, ........ 500 343,970 9. 
8,094 . 1,256,487 
Professional, scientific and control-. tog 
ling instruments; photographic & 
optical goods; watches & clocks » 97,598 20,123 
Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 
Live animals, not for food ............ 116 912 a4 
Total Merchandise .............. 778,457 17; 516, 644 
0 


Sugar & sugar preparations 


Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. 
Miscel. food preparations ..: 


claimed 


Pulp and waste paper 
Textile fibres’ .... 
Animal & 


terials, inedible, n.e.s. “ 
vegetable oils 
 @ssen.ioils), fats, greases & deriv. 
Chemical elements & compounds’ .. 
Medicinal and pharm, products 1. 
Essential oils perfume mater.; 
toilet, polishing & cleansing prep. 


ducts 
Leather, leather manuf., n.@.s., & 

dressed 
Rubber manuf., in.e.s. 
Wood & cork. manuf. 

furniture) 


(excl. 


Travel goods, vendre», etc, 
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2,295,754 


4,141 
11,6380 
303,360 


66,524 


968,813 


90,988. 
2,27 2,988. 


84,419 
29,231 


396-750 


6,180, 83 


0. 
"884,044. 


941,686 


$82,974. 
075 


418,593 


5,722,044 | 


Exports 
$ 


345 
2,655,921 


2,634,123 
730 


603,571 
23,950 
99 5,398 


42, 675 
36,069 


4,356,741 


295,517 
31,428 


805,648 


99,491 


ane 
"182.762 


23,853 


"611,482 
902,128 


6,144 
486,959 


48, 19,471 1,280 
18, 5438, 1160 19 AT1,280 


~Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernals 
Crude rubber, inel. re- 


vegetable crude ma- 


“56,081 


| -220,8 


1,788,208 


990» 


1,290" 


8,275" 
Explosives & miscel: chem. & pro- . 


oa 
— 


422,800 


A 

f 

¥ 


156,797 


‘Exports 
$ 


we 


2,785 


525,288 


196, 989 
48,212 
11,911 


134 


235 
“19, 544 


1213 


26,274 


557 


“ 


80,214 


‘Cereals cereal preparations 


Animal & 


-Transvort equipment 


April’, 
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Paper, paperboard & manuf, 
extile yarn, fabrics, 
articles, etc. 


‘Non-metallic mineral manuf., 


Silver, gems & jewellery 
e metals. ...... 

Manufactures of metals ............. 

Machinery other than electric .... 


Electric machinery, 


7 
e-up 


Transport equipment ......... 
Prefabricate uildings; “sanitary, 


Furniture & fixtites 
Travel goods, handbags, etc. 
Clothing | 


eeeeeese 


ofessional, scientific and control. 
Ting instruments; photographic & 

_..optical goods; watches & clocks 


Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 


cles, 
Total 


Live animals, chiefly for food ........ 
Meat & meat preparations ....... sean 
Dairy products, eggs & honey ........ 
Fish & fish preparations 


Fruits: & vegetables .......................- 
Sugar & sugar preparations .......... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. 
Miscel. food preparations 
‘Tobacco & tobacco manufactures. .. 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 
Oil-seeds, oil.nuts & oil kernels .... 
Wood, lumber. & cork 
Textile 


Crude fertilizers & crude ‘minerals, 


excl, coal, petroleum & precious 
Metallif. ores & metal scrap .......... 
Animal & vegetable crude ma- 
terials, inedible, n.e.s, 


Mineral fuels, lubricants & related | 
(not. 


mater. 


vegetable oils 
essen. oils), fats, greases & deriv. 
Chemical elements & compounds .. 
eing, tanning & colouring mater. 
Medicinal and 


toilet, polishing & cleansing prep. 
Explosives & miscel. chem. & pro- 
Leather, leather manuf., 
Rubber manuf., n.e.s. 
Wood & 
furniture). 
Paper, paperboard & manuf. ........ 
Textile yarn, fabrics, 


cork manuf. 


platinum, gems & jewellery. 


anufactures of metals .............. éa 
achinery other than electric. .... 


Electric machinery, apparatus & .. 


appl. 


buildings; . sanitary, 


plumbing. posting & lighting 
fixtures & fittings .. = 


pharm, products ..... 
Essential oils perfume mater.; 


(excl. 


made-up. 


Imports Exports 
$ 
2,361 
193,589 
93,149 
51,146 7,580 
2,500 
563,819 
15,519 
4,000 8,000 
— "1,888,883 
15,962 
50,279 
800 8.640 
2,696 189,783 
2,204,207 10,544,508 
Exports 
25,000 
2,388,138 
97.172 153 
407,477. 120,484 
2.000 58,949 
418,381 251,683 
4,968,744 4,572 
43,256 37,059 
50,033 20,171 
150 
2,947,897 2,180 
40,014. 39.507 
6,182 
520,540 
8,466,840 
172,636 
8,800 
8,184,760 1,025,058 
23,188,109 
14,861,504 702,959 
49,179 328,012 
437,194 335,311 
58,759 202,035 
180,074 32,568 
22.321 
2,614,964 2.424 
996 4,422 © 
600 
90,420 81,796 
39,647,357 62,798 
214,554 4,125 
. 101,528 444,224 
414,348 42,893 
3,599 530,878 
12,159. 38,027 
7,644,838 


Furniture & fixtures 
‘Travel goods, handbags, ete, 


Machinery other than electric ... 


Clothing 
Professional, scientific and control- 

ling instruments; photographic & 


seo se 


optical goods; “watches & clocks 


Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 
eles, n.@.s. 
Live animals, not for zoud 


Total 


Meat & meat preparations .. 


Dairy products, eggs & honey ae 


Fish & fish preparations . 
Cereals & cereal 
Fruits & vegetables 
Sugar & sugar preparations ...,...... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. 


¥F eeding stuffs for animals (excl. 


unmilled cereals) Gs 
Miscel, food preparations 
Tobacco & tobacco manufactures .. 


_ Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 


Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .. 

Crude rubber, incl. synthetic & re- 
claimed 

Wood, lumber & cork 

Pulp and waste paper 

Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 
excl. coal, mereeom & precious 


terials, inedible, n.e.s. 
Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 
Animal & vegetable oils (not 
essen. oils), fats, greases & deriv. 


Chemical elements & compounds .. 


Dyeing, tanning & colouring mater. 
Medicinal and pharm, products .... 
Essential oils «& perfume mater.; 
toilet, polishing & cleansing prep. 
Fertilizers, manufactured 


Explosives & miscel. chem. & pro- 


ducts ..... ; 
Leather, leather manuf., n.es., & 
dressed furs .... ; 
Rubber manuf., n.e.s. 
Wood & cork manuf. 
Paper, paperboard & manuf. 
Textile varn, fabrics, 
articles. etc. 


Non-metallic mineral manuf., 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery — 


Manufactures of metals 
Electric machinery, 
appl, 
Transport eauinment ........... 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 

plumbing. heating & 

fixtures & fittings . 
Furniture & fixtures 
Travel goods, handbags, atc. 
Clothing 
Footwear 


apparatus & 


eee 


made-up | 


479 
Imports Exports 
1,000 
51,374 81,760 
85,665 9,441 
10,063 13,155 
97,285 118,525 
4,673 
“100,890,058 12,284,066 
Imports Exports 
19,421 4,544,924 
162,345 15,336,044 
1,312,545 14,110,940 
"747,114 3, "497,525 
824.937. 74,742,047 
5,297,539 15,707,476 
4,676,022 1 934,594 
—  15.375,094 
549,144 11, 358.603 
527,652 3,827,746 
98,642 5,899,787 
2,815,879 23.096 
98,648 4,864,486 
34, 
16,1 876,021 
3.675 67,129 
501,394 
1,005,740 28,600 
6,593,536 19,606,122 
73,891,110 178,534 
4,956,187 2,160,332 
221,112 415,138 
966,283 4,298,462 
4,888,525 10,195,598 
3,007,002 2,543,199 
3 
167,170 2,005,397 
$38,819 176,047 
183,292 194,484 
497,359 519,343 
471,542 21,237,779 
11,818.381 46,079,958 
894,173 3,068,117 
152.260 17,092,433 
2,257,968 1,620,135 
1,719,582 9,817,946 
310,904 2,513,385 
525,375 1,773,325 
417,684 1,608,988 
168,591. 3,848,053 
2,008 968.646 
8,357 3.674.524 
653,055 42,741.689 
82,610 4,414,431 


MALAYA 
INDIA 
Animal | vegetable crude ma- 
3 M 
4 
7 
7 


480 


sciéntific and control- 

ling instruments; photographic & 
optical godds; watches & clocks 
‘Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 
Live animals, not for food 


Total Merchandise 
Grand Total 


NEW ZEALAND 


Dairy gp eggs & honey .. 
Fish & fish preparations .............. 
Cereals & cereal preparations 
Fruits 
‘Sugar & sugar preparations 
Coffee, tea, Cocoa, spices & manuf. 
Miscel. food preparations 
‘Hides, skins & fur skins, wae be 
Qil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... 
Animal & vegetable crude ma- 
terials, inedible, n.e.s. 
‘Animal | & vegetable oils 
essen. oils), fats, greases & deriv. 
Chemical elements & compounds .. 
Medicinal and pharm, products . 
‘Essential oils & perfume mater.: 
toilet, polishing & cleansing prep. 
Explosives & miscel. chem. & pro- 
Leather, leather manuf., n.e.s., & 
Rubber manuf., n.e.s 
Wood & 
Paper, paperboard & manuf. ........ 
Textile yarn, fAbrics, made-up 
articlon, 
‘Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 


Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
‘metal! 
Manufactures of metals ..... 
Machinery other than electric .... 
Transport equipment 
Prefabricate uildings; sanitary, 

plumbing, heating & 

fixtures & fittings 
Furniture & fixtures 
Travel goods, ete, 
Ciothing 
Professional, scientific and control- 

ling instruments: photographic & 

optical goods; watches & clocks 


cork manuf. 


Miscellaneous .manufactured arti- 


cles, n.e.s. 


NORTH BORNEO 


Meat & meat preparations .............. 
Dairy products, eggs & honey 
Fish & fish preparations .............. 
Cereals & ¢ereal preparations 
ar & sugar preparations .......... 

ee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. 
stuffs for animals. (excl. 
unmilled GOr@als) 
-Miscel. food preparations 


Imports 


$ 


Exports 
$ 


4,507,021. 20,016,836 
2,173,408 32,099,301 
,1 80 


168, 417,553,708 
165, 166,240 553,7 »108 


lighting 


Imports 
$ 


14,365 
667,436 
6,581 


175,568 


19,808 
1,920 


Exports 
$ 


10,573 
936 
172,445 
84,391 


38,916 
33,152 


168,579 


218,146 


646,300 
25,255 


6,248 
1,602 
280,555 


4,275 
6,720 


4,508 
6,003 


312,828 
101,094 
§,523 
10,232 
30,163 
7,046 
102,800 


424,599 


246,884 


125,300 
66,383 


84, 375 


970, 714, 3,571, 454 


(British) 


$14,782 


840,906 
382780 


27,950 


807,023 


Exports 
$ 


322,600 
312,686 
104,023 
343,030 


1,307,639 
2,957,301 
126,321 


30,377 


168,785 


SAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 
obacco & tobacco manufactures 
Hides, skins & fur skins, 205,2: 237 
il-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... “15,700 99.46 
rude rubber, thcl. synthetic re- 
‘Wood, lumber & cork 28,749,187 
Pulp and waste paper 7 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, in 
excl. coal, petroleum & 
re 2, 326 110,434 
Metallif. ores & metal scrap .......... 158, 607 | — 
Animal & vegetable crude 
terials, inedible, n.e.s. 227,470 271,545 
Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 
mater. — 18,244 
Animal & vegetable oils (not : 
essen. oils), fats, greases & deriv. 48,315 Att, 230 
Chemical elements & compounds .. —_ 19,1 
Mineral tar & crude chem. from . 
coal, petroleum & natural gas .. 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring mater, — 232, 589 
Medicinal and pharm, products . 26,994 277,024 
Essential oils & perfume mater. ; 
toilet, polishing & cleansing prep. — 132,809 
Explosives & miscel. chem..  &, pro- 
— 190,524 
Leather, leather manuf., n.e.s.. & 
6,033 
Rubber manuf., n.e.s. 114 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. | a 
Paper, paperboard & manuf. ........ 369.893 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up» 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 1,120 2,067,139 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 7,523 74,443 
Base "metals 3,852 1,794,013 
Manufactures of metals ............... 6,442 1,023,623 
Machinery other than electric .. = © 299 508,544 
Electric machinery, apparatus & 
Transport equipment. ...................... _— 870, 516 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 
plumbing, heating & lighting . 
fixtures & fittings — 288,999 
Travel goods, ete, ........ 523,209 
Professional, scientific and’ control- 
ling instruments; ‘photographic & 
optical goods; watches & clocks 1,800 45,3815 
Total Merchandise "26, 592,242 18,476,280 
Gold and specie ..........:..3a/600...2i 656,826 
Grand 0Tétal 592 242 19,133,056 
PAKISTAN 
Meat & meat preparations \...:.......... 390 
Dairy products, eggs & 7 1. 334° 
Fish & preparations 819. 473 ' 
Cereals & cereal preparations ........ 262 
Fruits & Dias 26,758 189, 
Sugar & sugar preparations ........... eee 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & 1,900 42.650 
Miscel, food reparations 
Tobacco & tobacco manufactures 
Hides, skins & fur skins, 327,266" 
Pulp. and waste 1,626,237 


i59,561 
21'400 
64,000 
7,089 
13,245” 
9,000 
| 


16 


as 


At 


4953: 


Mineral fuels, libficants & related’ . 
‘mater. . 
Animal & 


vegetable oils, (nat, 
essen. oils), fats,.greases & deriv. 
Chemical elements & compounds 


Dyeing, tanning & colouring mater. 


Medicinal and pharm, products 
Essential oils & perfume mater.; 

toilet, polishing & cleansing prep, — 
Ex peeves & miscel. chem. pro- 
Leather, leather manuf., N.€.8,, & 

Paper, paperboard & & manuf. baa 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
Non-metallic mineral. manuf., n.é.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems, & jewellery 
Base metals 
Manufactures of metals ............. 
Machinery, other than electric ........ 
Electric machinery, apparatus & 


appl, 
Transport equi ment 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 
plumbing. heating & lighting 
fixtures fittings 
Furniture & fixtures, .............. 
Travel goods, 
Clothing. ....... 
Footwear 


Professional, scientific and control- 
ling instruments; photographic & 
optical goods; watches & clocks 

Miscellaneous arti- 
cles, n.e.s. 


“58,100 43,933, 576. 
12,000 


a 


32.180 


2,455 


309,948 
208,777 


34,881" 
185.957. 
1,275. 


14, A385 


12,982 


10,420° 


422,500 


1,212,232 


3,000 


1,138,375 


884,361 
7,400 


8,797) 


969 
4,800 


264,748. 
3,246,785 


90,050, 596 54,952,078 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH, OTHER | 
Imports “Exports: | 


Meat & meat preparations .............. 
Dairy products, eggs & honey 


Fish & fish preparations —............. 170,006 
Cereals & cereal preparations — 
Fruits & vegetables 22,496 
Sugar & sugar preparations .......... 33,919,142 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. ~ 28,454 
Miscel. food preparations picbehasiata. 700 
Tobacco & tobacco manufactures -. — 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... 31,620 
Wood, lumber & cork 21,590 
Pulp and whats 
Crude fertilizers & crude sahenelin 
excl, coal, petroleum & precious 
283,057 
Animal & vegetable crude ma- dead. 
terials, inedible, n.e.s. 89,434 
Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 
Animal & vegetable oils’ (not 
essen. oils), fats, greases & deriv. | 
Chemical elements & compounds .. 193 349 " 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring mater. os | 
Medicinal and pharm, prodtcts 99,9 996 
Essential oils & perfume 
toilet, polishing & cleansin, 
& miscel. chem. pro- 
dressed furs J 
Rubber manuf., fi.e.s. | 


re) 


eve 


174,861 


16,153 


347, 


87, 444 


605,046 


17,178 
82.170 


302.406 
149/288 


645,072, 


@9,882, 
10,957 


96,253 


‘141, 444° 


is 


= 


481 
Imports Exports 
$ 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up | 
4 Non-metallic mineral manuf,, n,e.s,. 8,176 7,139 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 255 
Base metals .... — 1, ‘175 
Manufactures of metals 1,106 858, 720 
Machinery other than electric ........ —_ 532,398 
machinery, & 
— 161,189 
Trans equipment 8,500 
Prefabricated _ buildings; pe 
pemping, heating & lighting 
Furniture & fixtures. — 120,044 
Travel goods, 120 417,442 
— 10,716,505 
— 2,028,302 
Professional, scientific and control- 
ling instruments: photographic & 
optical goods; watches & clocks 1,600 60,053 
Miscellaneous manufactured rti- 
4,925 1,412,983 
Total 609,132 25,932,756 
EGYPT 
Imports Exports 
$ > 
Fish & fish preparations .............. _ 6,238 — 
Fruits & vegetables - 4,454 81,443 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. — 25,480 
Tobaced & tobacco manufactures .. 9,838 113,333 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed — 32,396 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .. — 299,153 
Textile fibres ...... 13,909,723 414,893 | 
Animal & vegetable crude ma- | 
terials, inedible, n.e.S. 108,907 382,293 
Animal & vegetable oils (not 
essen. oils), fats, greases & deriv. — 160,000 
Essential oils & perfume mater. 
toilet, polishing & cleansing prep. -— 6,100 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. 
2,069 
Paper, paperboard & manuf. ........ —_ 100 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
6,103,806 120,022 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 22,197 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery — 4,692 
Manufactures of metals ..... ~— 124,308 
Electric machinery, apparatus & 
appl. . 65,865 
Transport equipment. 732 — 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 
plumbing, heating & lighting. | 
Furniture & fixtures _.............. 1,933 
Travel goods, handbags, etc. ........ 3,409 
Professional, “scientific and control- 
ling instruments: photographic & | 
optical goods; watches & clocks —- 25,100 
Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 
AFRICAN COUNTRIES, OTHER 
VG Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Meat & meat preparations 6,787 3,819 
Dairy products, & honey ........ 2.0338 
Fish & fish preparations .:...... 124,947 129,815. 
Cereals & cereal preparations ........ 59,119. 
Fruits, & vegetables 2,309 173,074 
Sugar & sugar preparations 252,000 


| $ 
| 
— +» 18,350 
— 27 
35,800 
),00¢ 
- 
9 
6 
15 
13 
50 
26 
56 
90 
3D 
390 
‘TT 
237 
109 
095 


482 


‘Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. 
Miscel. food preparations .............. 
Hides, skins. & fur skins, a a 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels . 
Animal & vegetable crude ma- 
“terials, inediblé, n.es. 
Animal & vegetable oils 
essen. oils), fats, greases & deriv. 
Chemical elements & compounds .. 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring mater. 
Medicinal and pharm, products .... 
Essential oils & perfume mater.; 
toilet, polishing & cleansing prep. 
Explosives & miscel. chem. & pro- 
Leather, leather manuf., n.e.s., & 
dressed furs 
Wood & 
Paper, paperboard & manuf. ........ 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Manufactures of metals 
Electric machinery, 


cork manuf. 


app 
Prafalivicated buildings; sanitary, 
plumbing, heating & lighting 
G 
& fixtures 
Travel goods, ete, 
Clothing 
Professional, rome control- 
ling instruments: photographic & 
optical goods; watches & clocks 
Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 


Total 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat & meat preparations 


_ Dairy products, eggs & honey 
Fish & fish preparations .............. 
Cereals & cereal preparations 
Sugar & sugar preparations .......... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. 
Miscel. food preparations 
Tobacco & tobacco manufactures .. 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels _... 
Wood, lumber & cork 
Fulp and waste paper 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 

excl. coal, petroleum & precious 

Metallif. ores & metal scrap 
Animal & 


terials, 


vegetable crude ma- 
inedible, n.e.s. 


Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 


Animal & vegetable oils (not 
essen. oils), fats, greases & deriv. 
Chemical elements & compounds .. 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring mater. 
Medicinal and pharm, products .... 


Essential oils, & perfume mater.; 


toilet, polishing & cleansing prep, 


(not 


apparatus & 


Review 


Exports 
$ 


3,490,372: 


504,498 


258,949 


2,939,866 


887,853 
745,316 
80,724 


1,080,282 


5,480 


25,410 
10,000 


1,718,400 
16,378,834 


227,713 
4,013,971 
560,984 


751,241 


4,677,828 
8,748 


"221, 068, 994 113,489.875 


533,200 


909 
221,064,903 114,023,075 


Exports 
$ 


57, 728 


810 
145,577 
69,287 
652 
18,429 
23,767 


720 
572,969 
7,391 
2,000 
46,186 
21,457 
$57,381 


35,524 
28.610 


14,475 


18,271 


2,605,725 


065 
40,158 


FAR CASTE 
ECONOMIC 
Imports 
$ 
— 23,862,372 Fertilizers, manufactured 1,610 
68,157 Explosives & miscel. chem. & pro- 
— 900 1,313,313 
117,066 leather manuf., n. e. 
2,644,945 — Rubber manutf., N.€.8. 866,650 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. a 
262,474 371,006 furniture) .... 123,922 
Paper, paperboard & manuf, ........ B74 
— 1,002,241. Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 

11,610 13,336 articles, etc. 28,285,191 
50,152 — Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 2,636,461 | 
— 17,789 Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 466,976 

Base metals .... 
1,120 Manufactures of metals 3,853,960 
Machinery other than electric ........ 8,155,327 
237,839 67,039 Electric machinery, apperatye & 
appl. 4,370,517 
— 46,123 Transport equipment 075, 836 
7 Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 3 
— 38,805 plumbing. heating & lighting 
Furniture & fixtures 658, "O51 
755,525 Travel goods, 191,825 
286,689 Clothing ........ 7,046,258 
14,500 28,840 Footwear 929,823 
2,496,457 Professional, scientific and control- 
ling instruments; photographic & 
— 95,013 optical goods; watches & clocks 6,248,714 | 
Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 
9,849,066 
1,010,498 Live animals, net for food 
— 127,024 
278,792 Total Merchandise 
2,284,265 Gold and specie 
— 586,176 Grand Total 
27.539 CENTRAL 
834,676 
Meat & meat preparations . — 
3,724,629 35,002,861 Dairy products, eggs & honey .. — 
Fish & fish preparations ........ ..... 109,718 
Cereals & cereal 
Fruits & vegetables 
Imports Exports Sugar & sugar preparations .......... = 
$ : $ Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. — 
275 sien Feedi stuffs for animals (excl. 

492,449 653,593 unmilled cereals) 
1,317,750 514,179 Miscel. food preparations 

18,237,611 311,314 Tobacco & tobacco manufactures .. 75,459 
28,358,298 6,370,614 Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels . — 
2,336,897 BE Gbres goo 1,576,238 
1,338,139 1,389,276 Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 
4,687,783 1,688,070 excl, coal, petroleum & precious 
1,279;201 11,534 stones. 
35,142,487 821,946 Animal & vegetable crude ma- . 7 
— 181,084 terials, inedible, n.e.s. ................ — 
— 82,411 Animal & vegetable oils . (not | 

760,628 oe essen. oils), fats, greases & deriv. — 
6,044,693 — Chemical elements & compounds .. — 

445,000 1,258,361 Medicinal and . products .... — 

7 Essential oils perfume mater.; | 
toilet, polishing & cleansing prep, — 
67,955 — Ex losives & miscel. chem. & al 
Leather, leather manuf., n.e.s., 
Rubber. manuf., n.e.s. 
7,204,507 Wood & cork manuf.  (exel. 
— 

314,495 «51,866. Paper, paperboard & manuf, ........ 

627, 623 — .. Textile . yarn, fabrics, made-up 

(840,683 __ articles, ete... 
5,783,963. 166,157 Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 

Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
4,901,635 . 919,447 Manufactures of metals * — 


897,908 - 


117,906. 


= 
60,125 
221,872 
U.S.A 76,931 | 
683,358 | 
7 
? 


8a? 
April 969988 


Imports Exports 
| $ $ 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 

& hghting bas qind 

xtures & fittings .. — 2,038,348 
-Furniture & nis 15,868,644 
Travel goods, handbags, ete, sco 
‘Clothing 3,000 1,081,173 
ling instruments; photographic & . dibs 

optical goods; watches & clocks (12,048 
Miscellaneous . manufactured — arti- 

SOUTH AMERICA, 

rts 
Meat & preparations .............. 2.320 37,269 
Dairy products, eggs & ‘gn 
Fish & fish preparations : 17,960 349,639 
Cereals & cereal reparations, 65,689 
Fruits & vegetables a 322,145 
Sugar & sugar preparations 6,27 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. — 263,224 
Miscel. food preparations .............. aa — 132,749 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels — 11,125 

Crude fertilizers & crude 

excl. coal, petroleum & precious | 

360 
Animal & vegetable crude ma- 

terials, inedible, n.e.s. ...........-... 312,449 
Animal & vegetable oils | 

essen. oils), fats, greases & deriv. — 2,680 
Chemical elements & compounds .. 85, 743 48,796 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring mater. 2, 40,6 612 60,272 
Medicinal and pharm, products .... 62,411 
Essential oils & perfume mater.; ) 

toilet, polishing & cleansing prep. — 16,022 
Explosives & miscel. chem. & pro- 

Leather, leather manuf., n.es., & | 

dressed furs .. 1,700 
Wood & cork “manuf, (exel, 

furniture) — 85,358 
Paper, paperboard & matt: 1,100 
Textile yarn, fabrics, 

Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. _178,949 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery — "* 27,876 
Manufactures of metals .... — 888,200 
Machinery other than electric ........ — 403,560 
Electric machinery, apparatus & 

Transport equipment 14,000 
Prefabricated buildings: sanitary, 

plumbing. heating & lighting 

fistures fittgigs ..................-. — 5,808,169 
Furniture & fixtures 52,966 
Travel goods, handbags, etc. ........ : — 24,18 
Footwear 43,812 

Live animals, not for food ......:.. wus 1,0 

imports 

Meat & meat preparations 280 
Dairy products, eggs & 18,350 
Fish é fish preparations 803, 293 


vx 


Cereals & ceréal 
Fruits & vegetab 

Sugar & sugar preparations: .......... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf, | 


Feeding stuffs’ for animals. (excl. 
, unmilled cereals) 


Miseel, food preparations 
Beverages . | 
Tobacco & tobacco manudeutoves 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels . 
Crude rubber, inel. syninetic & re- 
claimed 
Wood, lumber & cork 
Pulp and waste paper 
Textile fibres .... 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 
excl, coal, petroleum & 
stones 
Animal & vegetable crude ma- 
terials, inedible, n.e.s. 
Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 
Animal & vegetable oils 


tee 


essen. oils), fats, greases & deriv. 
Chemical elements & compounds .. 


Dyeing, tanning & colouring mater. 


Medicinal and pharm, products ... 
Essential oils & perfume mater.; 
toilet, polishing & cleansing prep. 
Explosives & miscel. chem. & pro- 
Leather, leather manuf., n.e.s., & 
dressed furs ..... 
Rubber manuf., n.e.s. 
Wood & cork manuf. 
Paper, paperboard & manuf, ........ 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles. etc. _..... 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., N.€.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Base metals .... 
Manufactures of metals .__......... 
Machinery other than electric 
Electric machinery, 
. 
Transport ‘equipment 
Prefabricated buildings: sanitary, 
plumbing, heating & lighting 
Furniture & fixtures _.................. 
Travel goods, 
Clothing bide 
Footwear _........... 
Professional, scientific and control- 
ling instruments; photographic & 
optical goods; watches & clocks 
Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 
cles, n.e.s. 


Total 


(not 


& 


Imports 
$ 


17,711,087 


78,210 


35,8540 


188,457 


4,033 
1,160,266 


28,000 
25,577 
21,840 


$2,191 


“ar 


Exports 
$ 


85,543,666 
426,347 
204, 
65,674 


§,940 
306.366 
657,876 


1,784,978 


9,014,014 


412° 
471,557 


2,536 
89,026 
1,031,260 
1,169,261 


410,293 
71,696 


1,850 
16,774 


9,712 
383,357 


27,878,496 


835,325 
4,263 
24,029 
2,126,678 
483, 481 


1,025,053 
271,192 
9,72 
51,929 


3,102,862 
156,855 


213,642 


1,009,732 


28,712,899 53,320,616 


CHINA (excluding Formosa) 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat & meat preparations 
Dairy prone’ eggs & honey ........ 
Fish fish preparations .. 
Cereals & cereal preparations 
Fruite 
Sugar & sugar preparations .......... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. 
Feeding stuffs for animals (excl. 
unmilled cereals) 
Miscel. food’ preparations 


Imports 


125,502,811 


5,968,486 


49,946,873 
15,820,674 
18,417,403 
266,201 


4,464 


10,703,859 
24,582,592 


986,356 


Exports 
$ 


1,960 


2.084 
1,395.774 


650,105 
621.857 
2.035.823 


11,400 
49,198 


= 
| 127,792 
5,535 
2,000 
5,200 
2500 
ei 
0 
1. 
F 
8 - 


Economie: REVIEW 
Imports Exports hrocgen! Imports Exports 
$ $ | : $ $ 
‘Tobacco: & tobacco manufactures... 700,882 40,697 claimed 
‘Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 7060" 900 Wood, lumber cork 940: 1 
Qii-Beeds, oil nuts & oil kernels 2. Pulp and waste paper 4/600 
Wood, lumber & cork 1,577,821 ‘Textile.fibres «... “45,755,320 
‘Textile fibres .... » 14,869,664. 28, 726; 348 exel, coal, &. precious OR 
fertilizers & crude minerals, | Btones — (801,448 
exel, coal; petroleum & Metallif. ores & metal scrap .......... 818,510 666,200 
Metallif. ores & metal scrap ... terials, inedible, n.e.s, 9 ,066,928 
Animal & vegetable crude ma- ‘Mineral fuels, Jubricants & related: 
terials, inediblé,’ n.e.s. 88,336,455. 18,219,454 mater. “528,116 
Mineral ‘fuels, lubricants & related <Anital & oils (not 
mater. hifi hi 663, 933° | __ essen. oils), greases & deriv. 62,174 8,543,391 
Animal & vegetable oils (not 4 Chemieai elémen compounds .. 867,977 4,190,747 
essen. oils), fats, greases & deriv. 120, 806, 903° 1,674,117 Mineral tar & crude chem. from 
hemical elements & compounds 975, 1069 116, 297,950 petroleum & gasiy — 13,750 
ineral tar & crude chem. from eing cal ¢olouring mater. 28,000 8,052,617 
coal, petroleum & natural gas .. 79,675 pharm, products .. 51,255 8,538,821 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring mater. 4,934,940 60,682,933 oils..& perfume ‘mater.;, 
_Medicinal and pharm. products 1,315,558 151,840,326 _ toilet, polishing & cleansing prep. 583, 1,702,781 
Essential oils & perfume mater.; losives &. chem. & 
toilet, polishing & cleansing prep, 2,591,069 1,447,608 81,884 3,507,508 
Explosives & miscel. chem. & pro- | furs .... 3,155,188 
ba 2,162,318 10,760,488 Rubber manuf., n.e.s. 254,098 
Leather, leather manuf., nes. & & cork manuf. 
fare... 157,390 16,799 furniture) _.... 16,640 195,94 
Rubber manuf., n.e.s. 198,381 Paper, & 489,203 7,081,84 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. | Textile fabrics, 
1,923,570 872,464 __ articles, 206,401 59,012,319 
Paper, paperboard & manuf, ........ 17,848,892 26,503,836 Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.€.s. 19,200 1,755,879 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up Silver, platinum, gems & 11,750 
45,087,281 12,024,299 Base metals .... 15,000 1,763,129 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 7,537,098 4,048,949 Manufactures, of . metals 14,410 3,233,587 
Silver, vlatinum, gems & jewellery 1,879,627 15,545 Machinery other than electric... ; 2,600 . 2,389,514 
Manufactures of metals 316,982 14,006,678 2,249 
Machinery other than electric 103,723 31,430, 413 Trans Bport equiphient 795,66 
Electric machinery, 2 & Dbricate ings ; q 
eceppl. 4,550 11,161,246 biuinbing, heating & 
Transport equipment ...................... fixtures & fittings ...... | 000 808,260 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, | rniture & fixtures 26. “116,85 
plumbing, heating & lighting a goody, ete. 63,900 13,87 
& Giitings 119,349 39,916 15,000 470,190 
Furniture & fixtures 1,155,613. 46, 088 Footwear 
ravel goods, handbags, 730,147. 19 Professional, scientific and control. 
Clothing ....... 8,840,159 53,845 ling instruments; photographic & 
096 optical goods; watches & clocks 65,078. 2,519,328 
ofessional, scientific and control- Miscellaneous arti- ay 
ling instruments; photographic & 9.2.8, .... 28 184, 5,422, 594 
optical goods; watches & clocks 890,508 26,002,208 i ——- 
Miscellaneous arti- Total Merchandise . 44,681, 869 207, 434,504 
cles, n.e.s._ . 10,948,084 2,442,975 and 22.218. 480 
Live not for food. de RNG Total 44,704, 087 207 984 


Total 980,265,921 520,082,173 

FORMOSA | ‘Exports 

$ $ Live animals, chiefly for food ..... b00. 
Live animals, chiefly for, food 1... 25,000 eat & meat preparations .............. 87,451 OBO 
Meat & meat preparations .............. — 277,473 airy products, éggs & honey ........ - 52,857 
Dairy products, eggs & honey ........ 85,199 9,908,825 Fish & fish préparations | Simei ree 160,328. 1,151,250 
Fish & fish preparations .. 225,571 5,545,850 Fruits. cereal 985,865 504,494 
Cereals & cereal preparations _....... - 162,425. . 6,588,207 & vegetables 2,316,365, 10,174,122 
Fruits & vegetables ‘7,155,666. 28,309,600 sugar ‘preparations 55,517 
r & sugar preparations 7,190,082... 655,237 spices & manuf. 849,996 546,882 

ee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. ..17,777,175 145,906 or animals (excl. 

Feeding stuffs for, animals (excl, cereals) 6,252 
unmilled cereals) ..... 2,025,881 Miscel. food preparations 691,108 707.542 
Miscel, food preparations ........... 442.652  Beveradie 5,200 342362 
186 1,174,861 Tobdeco & tobacco manufactures .. 157,886 
obacco & tobacco manufactures 688,018 Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed -8,908,1 
es, skins & fur skins, undressed Oilseeds, oil nuts & oil kernels 20° 91,698,156 28,282 
Dil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... 15,415 14,270,888 Wood, lumber & cork 


x 
% 
4 
fe 
k 
ae 

| 


Wood 


MODS 


ee 


stones 
Metallif, ores & metal scrap tetera 
Animal & vegetable crude ma- 
terials, inedible, n.e.s. oop 
Mineral fuels, lubricants &. ‘elated 


oils 


b 


‘tanning & colouring unds. 
edicinal and pharm, .. 


Essential oils & perfume mater.+ ost 


toilet, polishing & cleansing prep; 


Explosives & miscel. chem. &.pro~ 


Rubber manuf., n.e.s. 


cork nuf, excl. 
furniture) .... 


Paper, paperboard & manuf. ....... : 


Textile yarn, fabrics, preety 
etc. 


Travel goods, hhandbags, 

Clothing 

Footwear 

Professional, scientific and control- 
ling instruments; photographic & 
optical goods; watches & clocks 


Miscellaneous manufactured ‘arti- 
cles, n.e.s. 


se 


Total 


INDONESIA 


Live chiefly for 
Meat & meat preparations - 


Dairy products, eggs & honey ........ | 


h & fish preparations . 
Cereals & cereal 
Fruits vegetables 
Sugar sugar preparations 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. 
Feedin stuffs for enna, (excl. 

unmilled cereals) 
Miscel, food preparations .............. 
Tobac tobacco manufactures . 
Hides, skins &'f 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels °. 
Pulp and waste paper 
Textile fibres i 
Crude & crude minerals, 

excl: coal, petroleum & precious 


reparations 


terials 


omen, ai, fats, greases & deriv. 


Imports 


ds 1,083 


291381 
18,852,654, 


13,000 
es 207, 984, 


78,960 


5,125 


741 


12,935 
19,818 


Exports 
$ 
294,284 


64,638 


5,134,644. 


18,557 


23,574 


17.462 
3,060 


1,933 
894,306 


825,524 
1,362,868 
3,300 
96,092 
201,842 


6,770,508 


259,479. 
563.131 


580,270 
17,535 
1,930. 

85,800 
22,866 


891,354 
943,601 


42,942,112 35,170,340 


r skins, undressed = 


Imports 
$ 
1,745,5 563 


361,2 211 
60, 560 
99 521 

1, 797, 304 

488, 316 


50,40 
284,96 


1,011,098 


7,475,117 | 
1,279,450 


Exports 


40,645 
166,309 
13,127,914 
1,115,703 
2,876,260 
99,621 
37,484 


1,256,090 


| 297, 1,700 


17, 7,207 


47,954 
9,834,646 
8,684 

350,816 


Chemical elements & compounds... 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring mater. 
Medicinal and pharm, products .... 
Essential oils & perfume mater.; 

toilet, polishing & cleansing prep, 
Fertilizers, manufactured 


wr ew 


ees 


ducts 
Leather, leather & 


orewed Tues 
tubber manuf., nie.s. 
ood cork manuf. 
Paper, paperboard & manuf. ........ 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s, 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Base metals .... 
Manufactures of metals ..... 
Machinery other than electric ........ 
Electric machinery, apparatus & 
appl. : 
Transport equipment . 
Prefabricated — buildings; 
plumbing, heating & 
fixtures & fittings 
Furniture & fixtures 
Travel goods, 
Clothing 
Footwear 
Professional, scientific and control- 
ling instruments; photographic & 
optical goods; watches & clocks 
Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 
cles, n.e.s. 


sanitary, 
lighting 


Total 


Live animals, chiefly for food ........ 
Meat & meat preparations .............. 
Dairy products, eggs & honey ........ 
Fish & fish preparations : 
Cereals & cereal preparations 
& vegetables .. 
ar & sugar preparations .......... 
ee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. 
Feedive stuffs for animals (excl. 
unmilled cereals) .... 
Miscel. food preparations 
Tobacco & tobacco manufactures . 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels . 
Crude rubber, incl. synthetic & re- 
claimed 
Wood, lumber & cork 
Textile 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 
excl. coal, petroleum & precious 
Metallif. ores & metal scrap .......... 
Animal & vegetable crude ma- 
terials, inedible, n.e.s. ..............-- 
Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 
a vegetable oils 
Meash. oils), fats, greases & deriv. 
Chemical elements & compounds .. 
Teng , tanning & colouring mater. 
edicinal and pharm, products . 
Essential oils & perfume mater. ; 
toilet, polishing. & ents prep. 


(excl. 


Imports 


41,500 


485 . 


Exports 
$ 


12,345, 
692,410 
3 ,091,260 


1,116,694 
540 


559,268 


52,214 
181,680" 


148,605 
16,186,396 


23,202 201,813,362 


82,436 
21,458 


34,811,170 
161,518 
909,661 


| 54,184,801 


2,859,151 


10,036,382 


11,616,910 


16,132,494 
8,250 
338,416 
93,086,877 
311,503 


5,448,070 


30,400,913 


"27,859,509 528,004,683 


Imports 
$ 


880 
93,000 
58,330 

48,465,119 


25,088,983 
26,799 
2,550,735 


20,518 
4,685,278 
384,356 
14,764 
320 


70,052 
5,401,048 


2,037,435 


3,876,498 


302,940 
96,948 


2,569, 027 
¥ 712,767 


171,494 


841,961 


Exports 
$ 


15,492 
127,735 
118,716 

53 22.4 

8,397,734 
10,715, 555 
$75,144 


2,202,997 
91,038 

I, 529, 647 
62,262 
885,203 
13,473,007 


96,670 
21,245 
15,138,087 


1,072,658 
16,517,290 


11,633,120. 


400 


4,448,973 
51,914 
6,984,790 
157,610 


752,156 


Textile fibres) pis 
| = - 
9,040 — 
112,728 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 700 
Manufactures of metals 
Machinery other than electric .... 5,569 
Electric machinery, apparatus & oe 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 
plumbing, heating & lighting 
JAPAN 
0 
50 = 
17 
4 | 
62 
86 


486 


Explosives & miscel. chem. & pro- 
2.000. 


Leather, leather manuf., n.e.s.. & 


dressed Tare 
Rubber manuf., n.e.s. 
Wood & cork manuf. 

furniture) 
Paper, paperboard saan 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles, etc. .. 
Non-metallic mineral manuf,, n.e.s. 


(excl 


Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery. 


Base metals .......... 
Manufactures of metals 


Machinery other than electric 
machinery, 


& 


appl. 
Transport equipment 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 
plumbing, heating & 


menting 
fixtures & fittings 
Furniture 
Clothing 
Professional, scientific and control- 
ling instruments; photographic & 
optical goods; watches & clocks 
Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 
Live animals, not for food 


Total 


KOREA, SOUTH 


Dairy products, eggs & honey 
Fish & fish preparations _. 
Cereals & cereal preparations 
ar & sugar preparations .......... 
ee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. 
Miseel food preparations .............. 
Tobacco & tobacco manufactures .. 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels . 
Wood, lumber & cork 
Pulp and | waste paper | 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 
excl, coal, petroleum & precious 
stones 


Animal & vegetable crude ma- 
terials, inedible, n.e.s. 
Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 
mater. 
Animal & vegetable oils (not 
essen. oils), fats, greases & deriv. 
Chemical elements & compounds .. 
[veing, tanning & colouring mater. 
Medicinal and pharm, products .... 
Essential oils & perfume mater.; 
toilet, polishing & cleansing prep. 
Explosives & miscel. chem. & pro- 
Leather, leather manuf., n.e.s.. & 
dressed 
Wood & cork manuf. 
furniture)... 
Paper, paperboard & manuf, ........ 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 


(excl. 


Imports 
$ 


2,601,308 
82;895 


884,661 


2,712,248 
9,146,380. 


168,320,682 
55,543,286 


1,839,527 


42,735,060 
32,997,845 
18,918,024 


2,612,918 


11,011,278 


5,207,138 
152,273 
99,647 
4,566,061 
176,689 


6,080,475 


34,552,468 


1,870 


274,560 


1,108 
1,958 


46,930 


78,943 


13,830,633 


106,168 
2,975, (010 
254,413 
104,074 


1,837,936 


80,074 
1,406,186 


70,924 


1,858,244 


161,440 
3,364,871 
238,076 


1,278,561 


745,266 
440 


+ 482,207,870 123,628,482 


Imports 


2,485,690 
180,544 


303,898 
2,347,315 


33,906 


Exports 
$ 


1,879,123 
44,310 


162,171 
717,409 
311,979 

1,898,824 


58,173 


27,390 
12,809 
2,468 


2.552177 


FAR ice 
ECONOMIC: EVIEW 
Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 1,700°°*) "1,970 
Manufactures of metals 11,574: 
Machinery other than electric ........ 2,250: 
Electric machinery, | 
appl. 1,070 
Transport equi ment 9,000 68,140 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, , 
xtures & fittings 58,360. 
Furniture & fixtures | —_ 160° 
Travel goods, handbags, — 13,430. 
Clothing — 378,026 
Professional, scientific and 
ling instruments; photographic & 
optical goods; watches & clocks © — 80,510: 
_¢les, n.e.s, 550,302 
9,298,587 22,570,635. 
MACAO 
Imports Exports 
| $ $ 
Live animals, chiefly for food ........ 9,361,059 494,736 
Meat & meat preparations .. 1,370,115 453,801 
Dairy products, eggs & honey SS 2,605,128 2,267,430 
Fish & fish preparations 3,332,932 1,116,455 
Cereals & cereal preparations ........ 43,676 4,122,607 
Fruits & vegetables maeedebin 8,121,964 4,902,342 
Sugar & sugar preparations 151,569 4,925,862 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. 84,135 910,306 
Feeding stuffs for animals cane 
unmilled cereals) 70,592 502,603 
Miscel. food preparations .............. 586,855 1,183,319 
BG 3,728,705 3,359,049 
Tobacco & tobacco manufactures .. —~§47,904 4,973,370 
Hides, skins & fur ‘skins, undressed 7,675 44,922 
Oil- seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels - 18,289 663,291 
Crude rubber, incl. synthetic & re- 
claimed 5,170 30 
Wood, lumber & cork 129,929 1,836,640 
Pulp and waste paper eb erty 5,685 258,218 
Textile fibres .... | 43,150 382,667 
Crude fertilizers & crude. minerals, 
excl. coal, petroleum & precious 
stones 128,120 142,165 
Metallif, ores & metal scrap .......... 401,476 2,000 
Animal & vegetable crude ma- 
terials, inedible, n.e.s. ................ ., 8,095,688 . 1,185,089 
Mineral fuels, lubricants & related | | 
mater. 352,071 3,371,100 
Animal & vegetable oils (not 
 egsen, oils), fats, greases & deriv. 96,450. 2,308,435 
Chemical elements & compounds .. 932,114 1,226,469 
Mineral tar & crude chem. from. 
coal, petroleum & natural gas . — 2,522 
Dyeing, tanning Nah colouring mater. 349,253 699, 647 
Medicinal and pharm, products . 6,706,292 9,275,891 
Essential oils perfume mater.; eee 
toilet, polishing & cleansing prep. , 201,406. 1,791,005 
Explosives & miscel. chem. & pro- | 
7,898,381 1,445,594 
Leather, leather manuf., n.e.s., 
dressed furs .... 67,560 . 487,639 
Rubber manuf., n.e.s. 512 177,348 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. 
furniture) __....... 623,096 1,397,837 
Paper, paperboard & manuf. ........ ~—©691,681 2,467,999 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up ol 
articles, ete. .. 2,500,433 9,143,505 
Non-metallic mineral manuf.,. n.e.s. 202,221 1,880,034 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Base metals ........ 31,801 2,627,944 


— 
5,692 
270 
644,984 
157,933 
— 3,909,257 
— 365 
— 51,600 
— 2,256,988 
— | 3,812 
2,221,948 4,580 
— 65,323 
— 500 
— 6,960 
1,403,108 56,005 
230,926 


$ 
. 


“Manufactures of metals 


Machinery other than electric ....... Sat 


Electrie machinery, “pare & 
appl. ig 

‘Transport equipment 

Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 
plumbing, heating & lighting 
fixtures & fittings to 


Furniture & fixtures 

Clothing 

Footwear . ‘ 

Professional, scientific and control- 
ling instruments: photographic & 
optical goods; watches & clocks 

Miscellaneous manufactured 
cles, n.e.s. 


_. Total Merchandise . 
Gold and specie 
Grand Total 


Live animals, chiefly for as. 
Meat & meat preparations .........-2:.. 
Dairy products, eggs & honey 
Fish & fish preparations 
Cereals & cereal 
Fruits & vegetables ‘ 
Sugar & sugar preparations gibi 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf, 


ee 


Feeding stuffs for animals (Teh, a 


unmilled cereals) 


aees 


arti- 


Imports 
$ 


$858,869. 
848,588 


89,805 


320,275 


440,607 
6,102,778 


Exports 
$ 


2,198);381 


1,911,488 
3,225,044 


293,976 
308,316 
99,695 
1,722,822 
434,975 


3,597,740 
2,043,280 


61,907,369 88,854,587 
_§,669,751 
67, 477,120 88,854,587 


PHILIPPINES 
Imports 


Miscel. food preparations 
Beverages 
Tobacco & tobacco manufactures 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels . 
Wood, lumber & cork . 3, 
Textile fibres .... 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 
excl. coal, petroleum & precious 
stones 
Metallif, ores & metal scrap .......... 
Animal & vegetable crude ma- 
terials, inedible, n.e.s. . 
Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 
mater. 
Animal & vegetable oils 
essen. oils), fats, greases & deriv. 
Chemical elements & compounds .. 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring mater. 
Medicinal and 
Essential oils & perfume. mater.; 
toilet, polishing & cleansing prep. 


Explosives & miscel. chem. & pro- — 


Leather, leather manuf., n. €.8., & 


dressed furs .... 
Rubber manuf., n.e.s. 
Wood & 

furniture) 
Paper, paperboard & 


extile' yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles. ete. 


cork manuf. (excl. 


Non-metallic mineral manuf., nes. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery | 


Base metals 
Manufactures of metals 


Machinery other than electric hoe’ 


equipment 


(not. 


pharm, products .....- 


28,7 722, 


4,218,547 


2, 648, 780 


— 


648,652 


3,134,891 


2,400,972 


80,000 


80,126 


"1,000 


776 12, 265 


--- 


10,140 
$1,149 


180 


Exports 


1,245 
111,301 
73,241 
1,569,656 
1,881,057 
8,127,407 
129,612 
1,712,324 


278 
800,661 
20,451 
780,736 
1,303,903 
750 
142,400 


26,261 


959,613 


2,568 


14,522 


54,219 
131,705 


1,654,418 


128 480 
247, 462 


2,539 
‘4,816 


210,94 
597,747 


099 
189,417 
508,048 


1,61 5,838 


228,995 


148,295 
50,515 


Prefabricated buildings; 
plumbing, heating & 
fixtures & fittings 

Furniture & fixtures 

Travel goods, handbags, etc. ........ 

- 

Footwear _..... 

Professional, scientific and control- 
ling instruments: photographic & 
optical goods; watches & clocks 

Miscellaneous manufactured rti- 
cles, n.e.s. 

ory animals, not for food 


Total 


sanitary, 
lighting 


‘THAILAND 


Meat. & meat preparations .............. 
Dairy products, eggs & honey ........ 
Fish & fish preparations 
Cereals & cereal preparations 
Fruits ‘& vegetables ... 
Sugar & sugar preparations .......... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. 
Feeding stuffs for animals (excl. 
unmilled cereals) 
Miscel. food preparations 
Beverages 
Tobacco & tobacco manufactures . 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 


Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... | 


Crude rubber, incl. synthetic “3 re- 
claimed 

Wood, lumber & cork 

Pulp and waste paper 

Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 
excl, coal, petroleum & Precious 
stones 

Metallif. ores & metal scrap .......... 

Animal & vegetable crude ma- 
terials, inedible, n.e.s. .. 

Mineral fuels, lubricants & “related 
mater. 

Animal & vegetable oils (not 
essen. oils), fats, greases & deriv. 

Chemical elements & compounds .. 


Mineral tar & crude chem. from 


coal, petroleum & natural gas .. 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring mater. 
Medicinal and pharm, products .... 
Essential oils & perfume mater.; 
toilet, polishing & cleansing prep. 
Explosives & miscel. chem. & pro- 
Leather, leather manuf., n.e.s., & 
dressed furs ..... 
Rubber. manuf., n.e.s. 
Wood & 
furniture) 


cork manuf. 


Peper, paperboard & manuf. ........ 


extile yarn, 

Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Manufactures of metals .... 
Machinery other than electric 


fabrics, | made-up 


Electric machinery, apparatus & 


appl. 
Transport equipment 
Prefabricated buildings; 
plumbing, heating & 
‘fixtares & fittings 


sanitary, 
lighting 


5,272 
34.379 


18,974 


360 


487 


Exports 
$ 


451,629 
389,367 
354,517 
4,351,516 
107,843 


323,061 


2,900,922 
3,483 


10,724,975 45,368,114 


Imports 
$ 
12,000 
174, 1,827 


164, 887, 559 


4, 779, 294 
504,472 
2,389,327 


124,254 


175,818 
6,306,731 


8,908,647 


816,902 


2,178,988 


4,289,125 


4,586,659 


1,705,753 


35,875 


43,597 


179,544 
7,145 


1,772,199 


648,441 
29'493 


25,242 


Exports 
$ 


23,693 
193,436 
9,983,597 
3,019,879 


23,049,712 


1,910,072 
581,387 


21,752 
2,804,811 


1,198,131 


29,148 
420,606 
5,000 
21,170 


222,921 
321,823 


123,993 
389,929 
3,948,994 
2,937,819 


192,040 
624,756 


9,500 
$,928,735 
6,819,629 
1,165,174 
1,062,698 


153,861 
209,756 


280,780 
4,504,762 


76,711,855 


6,494,126 
6,332,287 
6,963,968 


17,954,597 


1,344,129 


3,304,251 
4, 


2, 584, 391 


288/498 
14,526 — 
| "58511 
= 
| 
) 
9 
0 
2 i 
| 
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Furniture & fixtures ; 

Travel goods, handbags, ete. ..:..... 

Clothing 
Professional, scientific and control- 
ng instruments; hotographic & 
optical goods; watches & clocks 

Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 
cles, n.e.s. 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and specie . 
Grand Total 


Imports 
$ 


— 


8,570 
27,985,581 


rf 


56,903 


Exports 
$ 
732,105 
193,888 
1,798, 110 


438488 


27,2388 14, 328, 352 


204, 657,603 243,089, 963 


8,097,941 


204,657,603 251,187,904 


ASIAN COUNTRIES, OTHER 


Meat & meat preparations .............. 
Dairy products, eggs & honey 
Fish & fish preparations .............. 
Cereals & cereal preparations 

Fruits & vegetables .... 
Sugar & sugar preparations ecu 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. 
Miscel. food preparations ........... 
Tobacco & tobacco manufactures .. 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... 
Wood, lumber & cork 
Pulp and waste paper 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 


excl. coal, petroleum & precious 
stones 


Metallif. ores & metal scrap 
Animal & vegetable crude ma- 
terials, inedible, n.e.s. ...............- 


Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 
mater. 


Animal & 


vegetable oils (not 
essen. oils), fats, greases & deriv. 
Chemical elements & compounds .. 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring mater, 
Medicinal and pharm. products . 
Essential oils & perfume mater.; 
toilet, polishing & cleansing prep. 
Ex losives & miscel. chem. & pro- 
405 
Leather, leather manuf., N.€.8,, & 
Rubber manuf., n.e.s. 
Wood & 
Paper, paperboard & manuf. ........ 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles, etc. ........... 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 


Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Base metals 


Manufactures of metals 


Machinery other than electric ........ 
machinery, apparatus & 
Transport equipment 


cork manuf. 


Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 
heating & ilighting 


Furniture & fixtures _... 


Travel goods, handbags, etc. ........ 
Clothing 


Footweay 


Imports 
$ 


399,147 
6,250 


9,140,657 


6,343,547 


80,500 


1,594,892 


346,000 


| | 


61,120 
750 
794,732 


80,650 


Exports 
$ 


480,027 
91,139 
74,037 
225,071 
124,404 
47,646 
141,178 
89,252 
72.841 
1,825,333 
11,883 
63,784 


9,720 


667,171 


11,878 
79,103 
7,016 
169,720 


363,053 
151,003 


46,068 
9,929 


53,400 
40,364 


4,613,895 


74,556 
628,353 
12,265 
405.101 
67,092 


165,282 
15,025 


824,741 
226,389 
141,494 
2,561,936 
537,246 


Animal & 


Economic. "Review | 


Professional, scientific and control- 
‘ling instruments; photographic & 


optical goods; watches & clocks \ 


Miscellarieous ‘manufactured arti- 


Clées, vee 
Live animals, not for sia ifs 


Total 


BELGIUM 


Meat & meat preparations bie: 


peer products, eggs & honey ........ 


fish preparations 
Fruits & ye 


Coffee, tea, Spices & manuf. 

unmilled cerea 

Beverages ..... 


Tobacco & tobacco 


Hides, skins & fur skins, undr 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & ins, 


Textile fibres ,... 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 


excl. coal, petroleum & precious 
stones 


Metallif. ores & metal scrap 
Animal 


& vegetable crude ma- 
terials, inedible, n.e.s. ....... 


Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 


mater, 
vegetable oils (not 
essen. oils), fats, greases & deriv. 
Chemical elements & compounds .. 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring mater. 
Medicinal and pharm, products . 
Essential oils & ng mater. 


feather, ‘leather "manuf., D.e.8.. & 
dressed furs 
Rubber manuf., n.e.s. . 
Wood & cork. manuf. 
furniture) 
aper, paperboard & manuf. 
extile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles, etc. ... 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
se metals 
Manufactures of metals .. 
Machinery other than electric 
Electric machinery, 
appl. 
Trans ort e uipment 
Prefak 
plumbing, heating 
fixtures & fittings 
Furniture & fixtures 


& 


Travel goods, dbags, 
lothing 

Prof pasior 1, seientific 
lin uments: photographic &, 
opt goads; watches clocks 
Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 


Live animals, not for food. 


Total” 


Imports 
$ 


H 


701,534 


10 


19,259,783 16,581,139 


ighting 


Imports : Exports i 
ae 
17,595. 9,600 
“99, 364 
12,400 
68,276. 
39,380 «9,232 
3,000 
11,920 
8,352 
550,084 
111,952 89,214 
92,982  — 
582,800 
290,584 
146,280 
47,640 84,437 
$2,329,809 13,500 
357,734 
1,635,903 
15,955 
189,075 273,982 
53,053 
94,112 
220,424 
1,225,208. 
9,448,780 487,655 
749,379 29,818 
11,642,403 481,556 
5,961,254 
1,788,494 193,810 
1,838,696 1,800 
289,054 14,180 
1,852 
4,044 289,975 
2,320 
5,164 5,460 
1,416 . 278,483 
9.946.278. 
402,214 
48, 898 51, 888 
70,482,284 6,220,811 


ae 


= 792,804 
483,520 
8,389 
23,481 
°° 
6,198 


4 
0 
4 


55 
82 


April 9,°1953 KO 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Imports Exports _ 
Oi. x $ 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf, 8,442 — 
Mineral fuels, lubricants & related = 
mater. 48,000 
Chemical elements & compounds 278,941 
Explosives & miscel. chem. & pro- 
106,241 
Leather, ‘eather manuf., n.€:8., & 
dressed furs. .. x 17,923 — 
Rubber raanuf., 21,972 
Paper, paperboard & manuf, 1,538,522 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles, etc. 1,582,758 — 
Non-metallic mineral manuf,, n.e.s. 1,600,723. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery’ 116,858 
Manufactures of ‘metals 243,166 — 
Machinery other than electric ..2.::.: 64,790 
Transport equipment 269,201 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 
plumbing, heating & lighting. | 
‘fixtures & fittings 2,499 
Furniture & fixtures 5,900 — 
Travel goods, handbags, ete. -....... 24,093 — 
Clothing 91,530 
Miscellaneous manufactured arti- | 
eles, n.e.s. 172,689 
Total | 6,146,291 — 
DENMARK 
Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Meat & meat preparations AS PTSD 825,039 — 
Dairy products, eggs & honey ........ 6,006,729 — 
Fish & fish preparations _............. 19,833 — 
Cereals & cereal preperatiany, 1,449 
Fruits & vegetables . mc 9,091 31,761 
Sugar & sugar preparations. 27,21 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. | 34,061 157,861 
Feeding stuffs for-animals (excl. 
unmilled cereals) ee — 218,956 
Miscel. food 515 — 
Beverages 1,964,722 — 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels ie — 5,350,328 
Animal & vegetable crude ma- 
terials, inedible, n.e.s.. 1,483,216 
Animal & _ vegetable oils” ‘(not 
essen, Oils), fats, greases & deriv. — 76,188 
Chemical elements & compounds .. 228,335 655 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring mater. 548,230 —_— 
Medicinal and pharm, products . 6,973,001 4,950 
Essential oils & perfume mater.; 
toilet, polishing & cleansing prep. 905 7,000 
Ex losives & chem. & pro- | 
Rubber mands 31,850. 
Wood & cork’ manuf. 
Paper, paperboard & manuf. _...... 200,000 — 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles, ete. _... 44, 283 314,838 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 280, 487 22,599 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 4,949 — 
Manufactures of metals : 124,290 1,910,440 
Machinery other than electric ..... 144,782 
75,038 2,828 
Transport equipment 17,929 24,000 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 
plumbing. heating & lighting | 
| fixtures & fittings SAL. 13,770 8,443 
Furniture & fixtures — 


8,476 


Clothing 

Footwear... 

Professional, 
ling instruments; photographic & 


optical goods; watches & clocks 
Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 


cles, n.e.s. 


- Total 


& meat preparations .... 

Dairy egies. eggs & honey ........ 
Fish fish preparations 
Cereals & cereal 
Fruits & vegetables 
Sugar & sugar preparations 


Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. 


Miscel. food preparations 
Tobacco & tobacco manufactures .. 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 
excl. coal, petroleum & precious 
stones 
Metallif, ores & metal 
Animal & vegetable crude ma- 
terials, inedible, n.e.s. ... 
Mineral ‘fuels, lubricants & ‘related 
Animal & vegetable oils (not 
essen. oils), fats, greases & deriv. 
Chemical elements & compounds . 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring mater. 
Medicinal and pharm, products .... 
Essential oils & perfume mater.; 
toilet, polishing & cleansing prep. 
Explosives & miscel. chem. & pro- 
Leather, leather manuf. & 
dressed furs .... 
Rubber manuf., n.e.s. 
Wood & 
Paper, paperboard & manuf. 
Textile yarn, fabrics, 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Base-metal 
Manufactures of metals —.....2......... 
Machinery other than electric 
Electric machinery, 
appl. 
Prefabricated buildings: sanitary, 
plumbing heating & lighting 
fixtures & fittings 
Furniture & fixtures: .................... 
Travel goods, etc. 
Clothing 
Footwear 
Professional, 


cork manuf. 


made-up 


& 


and control- 


ling instruments; photographic & 


optical goods; watches & clocks 
Miscellaneous| manufactured 


arti- 
cles, n.e.s, 


‘scientific and control- 


30,052 
27,278 


153,217 


17,790,383. 10,175,364 


Imports Exports 
21,407  .320,370 
38,380 392,327 
22,664 31,000 
56,998 1,396 
323,466 64,327 
18,425 
833 537,446 
23,301 3,970: 

4,446,702 
201,209 

570,435. 
621,500 2,090,702. 
48,976 

1,478 1,623,872 

106,368 

9.166 2,109,832 
12,977,977 205,030 
1,934,218 
28,275,972 12,837 

1,791,652 2,036,107 

146,095 667,871 
18,544 
459,610 - 
65,108 734 

1,197,601 own 

2,948,505 1,125,082: 

1,507,823 8,232° 

207,875 225,571 

2,802,555 
987,441 47,300 
298.669 
647,725 22.150 
219, 797 13,000 
34,098 62.015 

1,747 

27,790 243 
38,221 269,957 
6,328 166,567 

1,455,238 

$55,559 262,294 

64,140,270 15,073,308 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 
8,453 
387,815 
FRANCE 
0 
| 
0 
| 
| 
555 
18 
56 
310 
800 
130 
975 
320 
460 
483 
655 
214 
888 


490. 


GERMANY 


Meat & meat preparations .............. 
Dairy products, ¢ggs & honey 
Fish & fish preparations ... 
Cereals & cereal 
— & vegetables : 
ar & sugar preparations fA 

ry 5 tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. 
Feedin stuffs for animals (excl. 
unmilled cereals) 
Miscel. food preparations 
Beverages 


Tobacco & tobacco manufactures .. — 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 


Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .. 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 
excl, coal, petroleum & precious 
stones 
Metallif, ores & metal scrap 
Animal & 
terials, inedible, ‘n.e.s. ................ 
Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 
Animal & vegetable oils 
essen. oils), fats, greases & deriv. 
Chemical elements & compounds .. 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring mater. 
Medicinal and pharm, products .... 
Essential oils’ & perfume mater.; 
toilet, polishing & cleansing prep. 
Explosives & miscel. chem. & pro- 
Leather, leather manuf., n.e.s., & 
dressed furs 
Rubber manuf., n.e.s. 
Wood & 
Paper, paperboard & manuf, ........ 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles. etc. 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Base metals .... : 
Manufactures of metals ._... 
Machinery other than electric 
Electric machinery, apparatus & 
Transport equipment 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 
plumbing, heating & 
fixtures & fittings 
Travel goods, handbags, etc. 
Furniture & fixtures 
Clothing 


ene 


cork manuf. 


Professional, scientific ‘and control- 


jing instruments: photographic & 
optical goods; watches & clocks 
Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 
cles, n.e.s, 


‘Total 


Meat & meat preparations .. 
Dairy products, eggs & honey 
Fish & fish preparations . 
Cereals & ceréal preparations 
Fruits & vegetables 
Sugar & sugar preparations .......... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. 
Beverages 


vegetable crude ma- 


(not 


Imports Exports 
$ 
3,753 596,483 
3,517,934 
190 30,3 300 
2,282 
60,410 1,898 3.244 

432 

8.724 
288 4,293 
96 

1,270,033 
a 226,494 
636,196 
3,514,833 

319,409 494,729 

151,134. . 396,000 
15,622. 6,114,165. 

191,570 

5,934 10,232,731. 
16,507,948. . 13,937 
17,539,066 
14,336,966 944 

284,276. 648,850 
2,436,476 2,300,386 
1,440,711 58,000 
228,402 
199,641 13,064 

4,106,426 582 

3,375,512 1,183,867 

1,852,021 82.654 

2,854,725 276,507 
13,069,651 30,968 
9,474,569 
6,971,311 

970,484 
524,969 150 
59,005 16,736 
394,948 20,592 
109,729: 63,566 
16,889,866 

2,656,435, 688,245 

118, 897, 823 88,872,892 

Imports © Exports | 

shoon 
29.286 117,698 
6,161 142,287 

9,012,801 

10,843 70,189 
9,753 
465 inicT — 

400,357 


EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW. 
Hides, skins & fur a undressed — 649,161 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... — 6,726,979 
Textile fibres ...... 058,590" 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, ; 
excl, coal, petroleum & precious ; i iaaoert 
stones 898,879 — 
Metallif. ores & metal scrap . qt 860,468 
terials, inedible, ‘n.e.s. ........ 43 | 914,883 
Animal & vegetable oils (not ih 
essen. oils), fats, greases & deriy. 12,226 12,691,978 | 
Chemical elements & compounds .. 8,110,551 ««.* T7432 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring mater. 3,058) 
Medicinal and pharm, products :.. 22,481,233: 2,560 
Essential oils & perfume mater.; 
toilet, polishing & cleansing prep. 
Explosives & miscel: chem. & pro- 
ducts ........ 4,089, 810 682,194" 
Leather, leather manuf., n.e.s., & 
dressed furs .. 24,777 
& cork manuf. (excel. 
furniture) 850,986 
Paper, paperboard & manuf. ...... 3 705,584 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles. ete. _.. 65,671,519 122,417 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 672,716 80,466 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery — 7,015 
Base metals 219,084 — 
Manufactures of metals $9,484 26,151 
Machinery other than electric ........ 5,222,688 22,175 ‘ 
Electric machinery, apparatus & | ‘ 
appl. . ae 724,073 14,083 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 
plumbing, heating & lighting | 
Furniture & fixtures BB, 442. 4.385 
Travel goods, 83,408 3,393 
4,499 
Professional, scientific and control-— | 
ling instruments; photographic & oo | 
optical goods; watches & clocks “1,324,536 — 
Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 
cles, n.e.s. 299, 383° 65,628 
865 128, 611, 504 544, 042 
NETHERLANDS | 
Imports, Exports 
Meat & meat preparations .... 681,896. 806,509 
Dairy products, eggs & honey ........ 15,302,884 . 66,101 
Fish & fish preparations 418,120 
Cereals & cereal 439,853. | 
Fruits & vegetables . 1,724,115 1 19242 
Sugar & sugar preparations 300,277 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. 189,472 92,328 
Feeding stuffs for animals (excl. 7 
unmilled cereals) . & 
Miscel, food preparations 1,091,660 113 A34 
Beverages 3,890,950 » 
Tobacco & tobacco manufactures 416,206 260 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 18,940. 197,668 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... 6,415 2,420, 456 — 
Crude fertilizers crude minerals, it 
excl, coal, petroleum & precious: tithes 
stones 1,920 
Metallif. ores & metal scrap .......... 2,565,848 
Animal & vegetable crude ma- ibliad fod 
terials, inedible, n.e.S. . 580,045 
Mineral fuels,” bubricants & related 


ITALY 


1 


be 0,641 148 
& v oils (not on-metallic manuf., n.e,s, 10, 
oils), vege eases & 39,409 26,099,285 pla gems & jewellery 892.971 5,090 
Chemical elements & compounds’. 148,682 se meta ‘4°99 “#119 
tanning & colouring mater. 1,850,902'' 18,000 ac 
icinal arid pharm, products. 12,174;585 27, 075 an be 
“Resential oils. & perfume 9 | 27,938 29,802. 
oteilet, polishing & cleansing prep. 831,54 191 -26'913 
leather manuf,, n.es., & ‘Ws, 780 9,394 
anufactures.of metals 425,990 278.3 397 t 
other than electric 1,094,364 209,133 SWEDEN 
abricate uildings; » Da roduéts, s & honey ........ 5,210 233 
 plambing, heating & lighting 27 ‘Daity & fish & 6,367 
fixtures & fittings & breparations ........ 1,000 248 
Furniture fixtitres 10,885 4, Fruits & 110,176 
Travel ate. ‘110861 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. 18,762 
22,924 16,060 Feeding stuffs for animals (excl. 
Wear unmilled cereals) . 1,500 
of essional, scientific and Miscel. food preparatioris — 1,178 
instruménts; photographic Beverages ... 2 
ical goods; ..watches clocks 308,264. Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 8,458 
“Misi ellaneous ‘fianufactured arti- 455160" 110119 Metallif. ores & metal serap .......... — 815920 
Animal & vegetable -oils' (not 
Total... 108,180,748 37,627/447 oils), fats, greases & deriv. —  -1,180.988 
Dyeing, tanning & colourin®’ma ‘04, 
NORWAY and products . 665,552 
_ imports Exports ‘toilet, polishing & cleansing prep. a 54,064 
Explosives & miscel. & 
t & meat, pre arations 262,000 6,710 66,733 
150 Wood & manuf. (exel, 
vegetables 2 + 1,100,611. 5,967 
sugar Sugar preparations .......... és Paper, paperboar & manuf. “16, 052,57 
‘Odifee, tea ‘coda, spices’& manuf. Textile yarn, made-up 
Miscel. food ‘Preparations 13 360 articles. etc. 

petroleum & precious 247 Machinery other than electric ........ 1,811,487 
‘Animal vegetable oils Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 

yeing, tanning & mater, 95,940 Parniture | 11,887 15,064 
‘Medicinal and pharm, products - 21,123 joow 89,346 
(Essential oils perfume mater; Clothing — 884,889 

toilet, polishing & cleansing prep. 100 11,087 

| Peather, leather manuf.. nes. & clocks 304,283 

Ww ood & cork manuf. (excl. Miseella 203,823 72,271 
aper. paperboar manuf, ........ ,479, 

Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 28,625,307 3,564,502 


8 

58 
00 
34 
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SWITZERLAND 
— 
Meat & meat preparations .............. 5159 ‘118,400 
Dairy products, eggs & — 
Fruits & vegetables 538 
Sugar & sugar preparations "230, 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & 86,381. 
Miscel. food preparations ... és 69, 283 
Hides, skins & fur skins, updrensed 2.157 
Animal vegetable crude ma- 
Chemical elements & compounds .. 809,727 11,400 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring mater. 17,372,646 — 
Medicinal and pharm, products .... 3,213,943. — 
Essential oils & perfume mater.; | 
toilet, polishing & cleansing prep. § 332,387 “11,088 
Explosives & miscel. chem. & pro- : ; 
feather, leather manuf., n.e.s., & 
Wood & cork manuf. (excel. | 
Paper, paperboard & manuf, 33,867 3,325 
‘Textile. yarn, fabrics, made-up | 
articles, etc. ... 2,160,218 267,829 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 4,046 29,602 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 109,401 7,010 
Base metals _... 4,762 
Manufactures ‘of metals 2, 465 13,234 
Machinery other than electric ........ 1 875, 5610 — 
machinery, apparatus & 0909 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, fsimorves | 
lumbing. heating & 
Travel goods, Ol. 26,587 8,380 
Clothing _........ 361,442 68,074 
Footwear .. — 13, 111 
Professional, ‘scientific and control- 
ling instruments: photographic & — 
optical goods; watches & clocks 90,794,459 . — 
cles, n.e.s.. 174,318 21,382 
Total 109,876,733 2,621,740 
Medicinal and pharm, . 1,350,108 — 
‘Electric machinery, apparatus & decode 
-Professional, scientific and control-— 
instruments: photographic & 
optical goods; watches & clocks 63,900 = — 
Total 1,460,008 — 


Fruits & vegetables 


“ Miscel. food preparations 


Leather, leather manuf., “he. 


Rubber manuf., n.e.s. 
Wood & 


Manufactures. of metals 


Furniture & fixtures . 
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"Miscellaneous ‘manufactured 
eles, n.e.s, 
Meat & meat preparations . 
Fish & fish preparations . 


Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices & manuf. | 


Beverages 


Hides, skins & fur skins, “undressed 


Wood, lumber & cork 
Textile fibres 


Animal & vegetable 
- terials, inedible, n.e.s. 


meer. 
Animal & ve Stable oils (not 
essen. oils), fats, greases & deriv.’ 


Chemical elements & compounds. 
. Dyeing, tanning & colouring mater. — 


Medicinal and pharm, products. .. 


Essential oils & perfume mater. 


toilet, polishing & cleansing prep. 


Explosives & miscel. chews Pro- 


ducts 


serves 


eee 


dressed furs .... 


cork manuf. ( 


furniture) 


Paper, paperboard & manuf) 


Textile yarn, fabrics, 


made-up 
articles, ete. 


Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 


Base metals . 


Machinery other than electric .... 
Electric machinery, apperatus 

appl. 
Prefabricated buildings; 


& lighting 
xtures & fittings .. 


Travel goods, handbags, etc, 
Clothing 


enaea 


_ Professional, scientific and control- 
ling instruments; photographic & 


. optical goods; watches & clocks 
Miscellaneous. manufactured arti- 
cles, n.e-.s, 


Total 


arti-. 


_ Mineral fuels, lubricants: & related 


Imports Exports 
10,204 15,992 
| 4,146 
1,550,888 
405,658... 
750,082 | 70, 
289,901 
2, 587 
“18, 166°" 60,262 
29.864" 1,200 
25,030 2,400 
66,849 12,738 
286,782 
621,069 2 19, 100 
11,250, 050° 2-670 
“986,840 47,258 
756,818 17,593 
10,435 | 
115,901 
240.398. 54,986 
318,042 
100,552 364,205 
— 332,286 
61,741 2,502 
13,056 22,888 
74,187 61,641 


Ltd., 
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we 
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HONGKONG COTTON SPINNING MILLS 


HONGKONG 


EAST SUN TEXTILE CoO., LTD. NANYANG COTTON MILL, LTD. SOUTH TEXTILES, LTD. 
12, No. 11, Duddell St., Hongkong 1103-7, Alexandra House, Hongkong 3, 2nd F1., Tai Ping Bldg. 

Tel. 267438, 38156. F. 52618 Tel. 36056, 36057—8, 30839 16, Queen’s Road, H.K., 
Factory Tel. 52335, 58275 Tel. 20265. F. 91—747. 


4 
HONGKONG COTTON MILLS, LTD. wR A Km HRA RD 


SOUTH CHINA TEXTILE, LTD. 


1008, Alexandra House, Hongkong 201-202, National Bank Bldg., H.K. 
Tel. 33586, 38291. Factory Tel. 50792 
Tel. 25418, 83575, 85860. F. 91-741 
| : ee Spinning Mill 50366 
KOWLOON TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, | i 
LTD. ORIENTAL COTTON SPINNING & 
St. George’s Building, 1st FIl., WEAVING CO., LID. SOUTH SEA TEXTILE 
Room No. 212, MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
Hongkong 20 Des Voeux Road, C., Hongkong Room No. 503/6 Marina House 
| 9 “ey rina ou 
Tel. 81105, 81106. Factory 91—735 Tel. 36752. F. 59909 Tel. 21153, 21858. F, Tel. 91-731-2 
LEA TAL TEXTILE CO.,LTD. PAO HSING COTTON MILL, LTD. W¥LER TEXTILES, LTD. 
Ist Fl., 29 Connaught Rd., C., Room No. 51-52, Printing House » 2nd Fl., Loke Yew Bldg., ELK. 
Hongkong Duddell Street  .- Tel, 24886, 36966. 
Tel. 25117. Factory 53677 Tel, 24782, 34804, F. 91787 Tel. 581383-4 
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land of music, song and dance 
only a few hours flying from Manila 
GARUDA INDONESIAN AIRWAYS 


Weekly Service 
MANILA-DJAKARTA v.v. 


For further information please apply to: 


MANILA : 
Messrs. Philippine Air Lines 
M.R.S. Building/Plaza Cervantes 


HONGKONG & TOKYO: 
Philippine Air Lines 


INDONES/AN A/IRWAYS BANGKOK : 


Thai Airways Company Ltd. 
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SWIRE MACLAINE, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
1, Connaught Road, C. 
HONG KONG. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
JAPAN 


TOKYO. OSAKA. 
Naka 7th Bldg. 315 53-1, 2-Chome Kita-kyuhiji- 
10, 3-Chome Marunouchi, Machi, Higashiku 


KOBE. 
Crescent Bldg., 
72 Kyomachi Ikuta-ku, 


Represented in 
CANTON, TIENTSIN, HANKOW, 
and other China Ports 

by | 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE 


PRODUCE 
AND 
GENERAL MERCHANTS 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES: 


MACLAINE, WATSON & CO.,LTD., JOHN SWIRE & SONS, LTD., 
14 Fenchurch Street, 8, Billiter Square, 


lm. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong . 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 
SHIPP 


L 
AL ESTATE. . 
ERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 
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DODWELL COMPANY 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA ~VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON?* 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’* 


* Business temperarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 


The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 


The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 


Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


— 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 
Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 
Authorized Capital: HK$ 96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital: HK$ 48,193,000.- 
fy" A a RS N Paid-up Capital: HK$ 24,096,000.- 
Reserve Fund: HK$ 8,132,000.- 
| Managed by Reserve Liability of Shareholders: .... HK$ 24,096,000.- 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 
BRANCHES 
General Agents U.S.A. | 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., im. 
NEW YORK Agartala Dhoraji Navsari 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To Agra Gauhati New Delhi 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & — 
PHILADELPHIA | Ajmer Gondal Pilani 
vi | Allahbad Gwaltor Poona 
| | Alwar Howrah Rajkot 
JAPAN, FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & | Raniganj 
PANAMA 
M/S LEXA MAERSK | Asansol Jaipur Secunderabad 
B | Cit al i Shillo 
M/S PETER MAERSK ... .... .... .... Miy 2 
M/S JEPPESEN MAERSK M 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through - Bhavnagar Kanpur Ujjain 
Bills of Lading for Central and South er Karaikudi 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. | rns 
Special Strongroom Compartments & | Bulsar Kolhapur Pay Offices: 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. Calcutta Lucknow Bhils 
Arrivals from U.S.A. Bhind 
M/S LEISE MAERSK Apr. 14 Dehra Dun Moga Dabra 
M/S JEPPESEN MAERSK  .... .... .... Apr. 23 Dethi Morena 
M/S GRETE MAERSK .... May 2 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India an 
M/S BLLEN i... ae an Apr. 26 | 
Karachi Pp 
M/S EMILIE May 14 ondicherry 
Chittagong Singapore 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang pe 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik — 
Papan, via Manila 
| Moulmein Rangoon 
M/S MATHILDE MAERSK .... .... .... Apr. 30 FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 
For Freight & Further Particulars The Bank provides complete service for foreign 
Please apply to: Banking and Exchange all over the world in 
& CO co-operation with first class Bankers. 
Agents: | 4 Queen’s Road Central D. P. SARIN 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. Tel. 36071-2-3. Manager. 
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